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HOW TO BE HAPPY 


INCE happiness is a rather intimate and per- 

sonal affair the reader may feel inclined to 
think that it constitutes a topic somewhat out of 
place in a periodical devoted to the discussion of 
social and economic problems. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that personal moods can and 
do become decisive factors in determining social 
attitudes. Anti-social attitudes, such as envy of 
the possessing classes, hatred of authority, revo- 
lutionary conspiracies against government, are 
not necessarily produced by inequalities in wealth 
or other unsatisfactory social conditions but are 
often the outcome of some inner discord in the 
minds and hearts of men. Social discontent stems 
from some deep-seated uneasiness due to a lack of 
proper balance which leads to violent reaction and 
keeps man in a state of irritability. A ship with 
adequate ballast ploughs through the stormy sea 
-and holds steadily to its course, but when the 
ballast is insufficient or badly distributed the ves- 
sel is tossed about by the waves, its motions be- 
come irregular and it swerves from its assigned 
path. The latter represents the state of many of 
our contemporaries who are not firmly centered 
within themselves, who have no gravitational cen- 
ter and who on that account readily follow any 
attraction from without. The modern social un- 
test is psychological and derives from the fact 
that man has lost moral and religious anchorage. 
He is not one within himself. In other words, he 
is not happy, and this being so, he is peaceless, 
restless and radically dissatisfied. 

To this unfortunate temper of our age the mul- 
tiplying books that try to tell us how and where 
to find happiness bear witness. Never has there 
been so much discussion about peace of mind and 
internal restfulness. In our days men have ever 
to be taught how to relax. They live under the 
strain of intolerable tension which they carry even 
into their recreation so that play and leisure fail 

‘to refresh their minds and restore bodily strength. 
Summarily, the case may be stated by saying that 
we no longer know how to live. Our forefathers 
were chiefly concerned about right living, and 


happiness took care of itself. They had a sober, 
serious, and solemn conception of life, and life 
thus seriously viewed and seriously lived yielded 
more genuine and real happiness than the ex- 
plicit pursuit of happiness as an end in itself can 
ever bring. For them life had a meaning, it em- 
bodied values which made work, toil, labor worth 
while; it offered tasks that appealed to the best 
and finest in man, the sacrifices which it demand- 
ed brought generous rewards. Life as it was seen 
in the light of religion was rich, full of zest, a 
challenge, an inspiration. It was a thing too 
precious to be frittered away. Living kept our 
forefathers too busy to indulge in self-pity. True, 
life looked at in the perspective of eternity was 
exacting but it prevented baleful preoccupation 
with unwholesome self-analysis and did not al- 
low sodden masses of inhibiting complexes to 
form in the unconscious. 

We admit that life in the past was less com- 
plex than it has become in our own days and, 
therefore, could more easily be unified, integrated 
and mastered. Still, it is not so much the external 
mechanization of modern civilization nor the dis- 
tractions to which we ate subjected that make for 
the disorganization of life and the disintegration 
of personality in our times as the absence of an 
inner unifying principle, a dominating purpose 
and a supreme and absolute value to which every- 
thing must be properly subordinated. The mod- 
ern man lives for too many things—all of equal 
value to him and which as a consequence tug and 
pull at his heart with the same force. There ex- 
ists for him no hierarchy of values; and where 
there is not a definite scale of values there can be 
no rational choice. Whim, impulse, the moment 
decide everything. Individuals whose inner life 
is fragmentary and chaotic, who have no cohe- 
sion and harmony within themselves cannot form 
a peaceful and well-ordered society. The inner 
conflicts externalize themselves in social malad- 
justments and social disturbances. Society is tur- 
bulent because the individuals that make it up 
are restless and without peace. 
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To bring inner harmony, peace, and happiness 
to men thus appears to be a social problem of 
prime importance and great urgency. Christian 
philosophy has always recognized and stressed the 
social aspect of personal happiness. Be at peace, 
at one with yourself, it says, and you will be at 
peace with others. 

By and large we welcome the many recent pub- 
lications which endeavor to put our contempo- 
raries on the road to happiness. The fact that 
many of them have become best sellers and are 
eagerly read proves that they respond to an actual 
need. They have been purged of the coarser fea- 
tures of psychoanalysis and are free from attacks 
on traditional morality and religion. Sex repres- 
sion is no longer held to be the source of all mental 
disorders, and a saner interpretation of the un- 
conscious is gaining ground. This must not be 
regarded as a blanket recommendation, for though 
most of the books of this type are not actually 
misleading and grossly erroneous they suffer from 
inadequacy. 

One forgotten truth these books have again 
brought home to our generation, namely that the 
individual is responsible for his own happiness 
and that it depends on the way he manages his 
mind, governs his emotions, controls his desires, 
and conducts his life. There is a tacit admission 
of a degree of self-determination, though this 
may not amount to a full recognition of the free- 
dom of the will. Undoubtedly this marks a gain 
and signals a happy departure from the dreary 
and barren creed of the omnipotence of the un- 
conscious and the reflex. 

It is also an advantage that mental therapeutics 
is allying itself with religion. Such an alliance 
is both logical and natural, for in mental rehabili- 
tation it is dangerous to ignore the moral and the 
religious factor. The religio-psychiatric clinic of 
New York’s Marble Collegiate Church affords an 
interesting and instructive instance of friendly co- 
operation between mental healing and religious 
guidance. (The Art of Real Happiness. By 
Norman Peale, D.D. and Smiley Blanton, M.D. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc.) The physician of 
the mind and the physician of the soul in many 


cases can work together for the benefit of man-. 


kind. Man is essentially one; moral disorders 
have a tendency to disorganize mental life, and 
mental disturbances may seriously interfere with 
moral judgment and thwart moral effort. A vi- 
cious habit may have its root in a mental twist. 
Moral resistance may be lowered and moral te- 
sponsibility reduced by mental conditions. Ethics 


and psychology have many points of contact. The 
line between disease and moral iniquity cannot 
always be clearly drawn, as in scrupulosity and al- 
coholism. The cure of the alcoholic cannot be 
effected without the understanding cooperation of 
religion and psychiatry. 

There are psychological obstacles to peace, hap- 
piness, virtue, with which good will alone cannot 
cope, and which must be removed by psychiatrical 
treatment before happiness can be obtained or 
moral progress achieved. It is not entirely correct 
to say: all that is needed is to will. This would 
be true if man were pure will. But the human 
will is like Prometheus bound. After all, it is 
not the will that wills.but man. In the human 
composite, will-action is often blocked. The will 
to be effective needs help from the other faculties, 
it requires emotional support, it must be braced 
by habits, it must be liberated from inhibiting in- 
fluences which sap will power and may have a 
paralyzing effect. At any moment man is burdened 
and weighed down by his past, conscious or un- 
conscious. Normally man is not unduly upset by 
his past or what moderns like to speak of as the 
unconscious. He regrets his mistakes, rights them 
as much as he can, and forgets them. Sometimes, 
however, the unconscious takes on a morbid char- 
acter and poisons the life of an individual. It 
overclouds his mind and distorts his outlook on the 
present. Vague shadows of the past thrust them- 
selves between the realities of the present and his 
mind. Resentments born out of disagreeable so- 
cial relations of the past may be transferred to 
persons with which we are associated in the pres- 
ent. Infantile attitudes may carry over into adult 
years; many remain unaware of the fact that in 
their advanced years they have not yet reached 
emotional maturity. An excessively mothered and 
babied son may become an overexacting husband 
because he expects of his wife the same treatment 
which he received at the hands of an idolizing, 
doting mother. Many are haunted by guilt feel- 
ings that have no foundation in fact but arise 
from a misguided conscience. On such rocks hap- 
piness is often wrecked. 

With hindrances of this type to the attainment 
of happiness and social adjustment the technique 
developed at the Marble clinic and described in the 
volume referred to above deals very understanding- 
ly. Many will be helped by what the joint-au- 
thors have to say on this matter, if they practice 
a little serious self-searching along the lines in- 
dicated and are willing to admit that the source 
of their unhappiness and social troubles lies 
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chiefly, if not entirely, within themselves. In view 
of the frequency of marital failure in our days 
the insertion of a special chapter with the caption 
“How to Have a Successful Marriage” is decid- 
edly opportune. The suggestions which the book 
makes in this connection are in accord with good 
common sense and quite familiar to Catholics who 
profoundly realize that the marital relationship is 
richly rewarding if the spouses are animated by 
the right sentiments, and that happiness in mat- 
tiage depend on compromise, mutual adaptation, 
the spirit of sacrifice and religious consecration, 
and that nothing is more destructive of mattri- 
monial harmony than selfishness. Commonplace 
as these truths are, in our days when too many be- 
lieve that marriage magically and automatically 
produces happiness, they must be retold. For 
growing old happily the authors also have an ex- 
cellent prescription which consists in the advice to 
seek new tasks when the old ones have been done, 
to find new interests when the old ones no longer 
exist, to establish new social contacts when the old 
ones have been broken, to maintain an alert, open 
and responsive mind. The lack of suitable occu- 
pation is what so frequently causes depression, ir- 
ritability and discontentment as age advances. As 
long as one is and feels useful he does not grow 
old. We all have among our acquaintances grand- 
mothers who have outwitted the years and re- 
tained the buoyancy, optimism and cheerfulness of 
youth. 

Helpful as these books reminiscent of the Polly- 
anna mentality may be in a limited way, they re- 
flect too comfortable and superficial a view of 
life and fail to tap the deeper sources of spiritual 
energy. They really know nothing of the stark 
struggle between good and evil going on in us and 
around us without intermission. They reveal the 
intellectual, moral and religious shoddiness of the 
contemporary minds to which they so strongly 
appeal. Religion to such minds is not an august 
reality but some benevolent agency which pays off 
in quick and rich dividends; every performance of 
duty, every little act of sacrifice must immediately 
blossom forth into joy. That is the secular con- 
ception of religion which has become entirely too 
common. The reaction to this shallow optimism 
is Existentialism which sees at the center of human 
life a dreadful fear, a tormenting anxiety which 
calls on man to exercise his freedom in behalf of 
full self-realization. The historical trend of our 
times is not of a character to encourage anything 
like the Pollyanna optimism indulged in by so 
many in our days. Real happiness is not a product 


of the psychiatrical clinic nor the result of a tech- 
nique devised ad hoc. It is not suggested that the 
writers of the books entertain such shallow no- 
tions but a goodly number of the readers do, ex- 
pecting that the application of the rules will work 
in the manner of a patent medicine. 

There is, however, a science of happiness, 
though ordinarily it does not go by this name. 
It is ethics. Now, there are those who in their 
wildest dreams would not think of associating 
happiness with ethics. Happiness remains a mean- 
ingless, empty term until it is attached to some 
definite good or connected with some concrete 
form of activity. It is the function of something 
else, the function of the good life. The science 
of happiness, therefore, can only be the science of 
the good life, and the art of being happy is identi- 
cal with the art of leading the good life. Ethics 
formulates the laws of human life, and observance 
of these laws produces inner harmony, freedom 
from dissonance and conflict, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, happiness. If our generation were more 
concerned with the ethical laws which express the 
deepest requirements of human nature, there 
would be less frustration and hardly any need for 
psychiatrical treatment. 

Withal ethics can learn much from modern psy- 
chiatrical methods and techniques, which aim at 
removing obstacles to moral and social adjustment, 
and at making the moral law congenial to human 
nature. By this we do not mean (as some psychi- 
atrists unfortunately do) that the moral laws 
should be accomodated to human weaknesses but 
that human frailty by psychological interpretation 
and sympathetic understanding should be helped 
to adapt itself to the moral ideal. The law can 
be enunciated in a manner that it appears as a 
repressive agency which evokes antagonism, but it 
can also be set forth in an inviting way which pre- 
disposes to ready compliance. The fact is that 
some superiors get joyful, others reluctant and sul- 
len obedience. It is a matter of psychological ap- 
ptoach. Harshly-enforced obedience leaves men- 
tal scars and is apt to produce resentment toward 
all authority. Rebels are made by wrong methods 
of education; by the same methods initiative may 
be permanently crushed and the so-called goose- 
step mentality engendered. 

Discipline is indispensable to social order as 
well as mental health. Our age is characterized by 
its lack of discipline, which accounts for the grow- 
ing delinquency and the increasing number of neu- 
rotics. Catholics enjoy a measure of protection 
from these ills by reason of the discipline which 
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is the natural accompaniment of Christian asceti- 
cism. 

If secular discipline has become too much psy- 
chologized and thereby been drained of all 
strength and vitality, Catholic discipline does not 
always sufficiently take into consideration the data 
of individual psychology which shows that differ- 
ent individuals vary widely in their responses to 
the same situation. What is a fillip to one may 
prove a crushing blow to another; some have in 
them the stuff out of which heroes may be made, 
others are of more brittle material which cracks 
under heavy pressure. In all cases human mate- 
rial must be carefully and circumspectly handled 
if moral or psychic breakdown is to be avoided. 
On some heavy burdens may be imposed without 
danger; others will collapse under ordinary bur- 
dens unless they are gently laid upon them. This is 
not modern sentimentality but conforms strictly 
with the Gospel which warns that the bruised 
reed should not be broken and the smoking flax 
not be quenched. Dying embers which would be 
fanned into flame by a gentle breath will be com- 
pletely extinguished by a strong gust of air. These 
are truths which educators, superiors, and all that 
exercise authority over their fellowmen should 
constantly keep in mind in dealing with weakened 
human nature. 

Catholic discipline also has its casualties, mental 
or moral. The disciplinarian takes standards of 
conduct and moral directives from ethics but in 
applying them he must be guided by a sound psy- 
chology. The moral imperatives are the same 
for all, nor are they to be watered-down and soft- 
pedaled, yet in the manner of their disciplinary ap- 
plication and enforcement there is much room for 


variation from individual to individual. A sharp 
command is not always the most effective way of 
securing obedience; very often coaxing makes for 
better results; a stern rebuke may defeat its pur- 
pose when a mild remonstrance or even mere Si- 
lence will work wonders. So-called forceful dis- 
cipline is not the most successful. 

Imbued with a deep respect for the moral order, 
filled with an intense reverence for the sacredness 
of duty, strongly feeling the wickedness of moral 
wrongdoing, convinced of the freedom of the will 
and conscious of his own good intentions in behalf 
of his charges and subjects, the Catholic disciplin- 
atian or superior is prone to be too objective, too 
abstract, too rigorous in his demands. He inclines 
to exact strict, prompt, unhesitating obedience, and 
becomes impatient when it is not immediately 
forthcoming as he thinks it should, forgetful of the 
fact that obedience is always difficult for fallen 
man. He is also tempted to judge too objectively 
and impersonally human failings and to regard 
every infraction of the law as wilful, deliberate 
and perfectly free, when as a matter of fact there 
are so many interferences with human liberty 
which diminish accountability. Discipline stands 
very much in need of psychological guidance and 
must adapt itself to temperamental differences and 
subjective dispositions lest it do actual harm. 

Psychology and psychiatry overstep their right- 
ful limits when they usurp the function of ethics 
and presume to dictate the laws of life and act 
as guides to human happiness; in a subsidiary ca- 
pacity, however, they can render valuable assist- 
ance to ethics and help man in the realization of 
the good and happy life. 

C. BRUEHL, PH.D. 


T'HEOLOGIANS ON THE RIGHT 
TO PROPERTY 


(Conclusion) 


IV. Duties of Owners 


a Christian doctrine on the use of property 
has unanimously maintained that the right 
of property must be distinguished from its use. 
Backed up with a legitimate titl——occupation of a 
good without owner, labor, just contract, inherit- 
ance—may the owner use his goods as he wishes, 
without any consideration of the common good? If 
he does so, he acts against his own nature. Man 


is a person and private property is a bulwark for 
his essential rights. That is true. But man is 
also a social being and he must administer his 
properties in harmony with their function of rend- 
ering service to society. This is what is called the 
social aspect of ownership as it concerns the com- 
mon good. 

Moreover, man is God’s minister in the same 
measure as a delegated administrator who must 
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strictly fulfill the will of his employer. And what 
is God’s will? We know surely that the right 
to own private property has been given to man by 
the Creator himself, not only in order that indi- 
viduals may be able to provide for their own 
needs and those of their families, but also, that by 
means of it, the goods which the Creator has des- 
tined for the human race may truly serve their pur- 
pose. 

Evidently the resources of this world—the fer- 
tility of the land, the resources of mines, the 
power of rivers, etc.—are at the disposal of 
all humanity, and ultimately for the common util- 
ity of all. The attribution, the appropriation of 
these material goods to this or that person must 
not divert them from their general utility, from 
service to all men. Property must continue to be 
useful to all, even when it is useful to its owner; 
it must always be used so as to realize the order 
and common prosperity of the particular society. 
Consequently nobody has the right to monopolize 
for himself such a quantity of material goods that 
nothing is left for others. That is why a man 
would abuse his ownership if he kept a huge 
quantity of food when people around were starv- 
ing. The same should be said of the person who 
willingly keeps a habitable house empty when 
there is a serious housing crisis. 

Individualized in its possession, ownership must 
be common in its use. But how can a private 
owner realize this social function of private prop- 
erty? What are the owner's duties? 


Necessary and Superfluous 


The golden rule given by St. Thomas has been 
accepted by the Church: “True, no one is com- 
manded to distribute to others that which is re- 
quired for his own necessities and those of his 
household; nor even to give away what is reason- 
ably required to maintain becomingly his condition 
in life, for no one ought to live unbecomingly. 
But when necessity has been supplied, and one’s 
position fairly considered, it is a duty to give to the 
indigent out of that which is over.” 

The Church’s principles are very clear. One 
keeps the right of ownership on his superfluous 
income. He can administer this portion of his 
income which he does not need in order to live 
as becomes his condition. A millionaire can be a 
good Christian. But any superfluous income is 
not left entirely to the owner’s discretion. It is 
especially upon the owners of superfluous means 
there lies the obligation to use it for the common 
good. Superfluous income is the proper object of 


the social function inherent in property. The su- 
perfluous means of certain persons must assure 
possibilities of a life really human to those who are 
less fortunate. 

But practically, as a rich man, to what extent 
must I deprive myself for the common good? How 
much of my income, five or ten or twenty thousand 
dollars must I spend in a useful way for society? 
What is necessary and what is superfluous for me? 
St. Thomas teaches that the limit of the necessary 
is not mathematical; there is a wide latitude, so 
that we can add much and still not say that it ex- 
ceeds what is necessary, and we can subtract much 
without lacking what is necessary to live ac- 
cording to our social position. 

Nowadays, Catholic moralists find it difficult 
to determine the exact, general rule for using the 
superfluous. Yes, principles remain clear and it 
is a grave obligation for the owner to use his super- 
fluous income for the common good either in alms 
for the poor, or in investing this money to create 
favorable opportunities for employment, in help- 
ing charitable institutions or works of public util- 
ity. But it is nearly impossible to determine for 
others the application of these principles. Except 
in a few extreme cases where the economic or so- 
cial futility of an expense is clear, there are many 
instances which allow wealthy persons to look only 
for their personal interest under the pretext of a 
social utility. 

So unfortunately, we are obliged to say that it 
is a problem of one’s conscience and of moral ed- 
ucation. We must develop the social mind, im- 
pregnate men especially with the obligation of 
social justice and charity, but also with other vir- 
tues such as liberality, munificence, detachment 
from wealth, etc. In so far as we shall succeed, 
men will acquire a sound judgment and a Chris- 
tion mentality. Of themselves they will be able 
to respect the social aspect of property and use 
their superfluous income in the service of society. 


V. The Duties of the State—Right of 
Intervention 


We have seen the moral limitation of owner- 
ship. This moral limitation demands that man 
use all property according to the nature of things 
and in harmony with the exigencies of his destiny. 
This is foundation for condemnation of all waste 
and of useless prodigality in spending. It re- 
quires also that a man respect the rights of his 
associates in the acquisition of these goods: they 
must be given a just remuneration. Moreover it 
requires that the owner respect the rights of other 
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men and the ends of private property; and this 
cannot be without preoccupation of service, of 
superior moral duties to the common good. 

These obligations do not derive from commu- 
tative justice—except in a case of extreme necessity 
when the sacred right to life is always superior 
to the right of private property—but from other 
virtues such as social justice and charity. There- 
fore it is not true that the very misuse or even 
the non-use of ownership destroys or forfeits the 
right itself. And an ordinary poor man cannot 
in justice take part of a rich man’s income nor 
force him in a court of justice to give him alms 
out of his superfluous means. 

Does this mean that the State has nothing to do? 
Surely not. There must be a juridical limitation 
of ownership. Because property has a social as- 
pect and because, in a certain manner, other men 
have helped an owner to acquire it, it is the func- 
tion of the government to define in detail the 
obligations of ownership when the need occurs 
and when the natural law does not do so. When 
in view of the common good, the public authority 
specifies more accurately what is licit and what is 
illicit for property owners in the use of their pos- 
sessions, then the State acts not as an enemy but 
as the friend of private owners; for thus it effect- 
ively prevents the possession of private property 
from creating intolerable burdens and so rushing 
to its own destruction. 

In its laws concerning ownership, the State is 
not almighty; by no means can it abolish the 
tight of property but only control its use and 
bring it into harmony with the interests of the 
public good. The right of intervention of the 
State and its limits are the inviolability of the 
right of ownership and the exigencies of common 
good. 

It would take too long to enumerate all the 
practical applications of this Christian doctrine on 
the limited power of the State. Let us consider 
a few only. 


Practical Applications 


The State must respect and protect the natural 
tight of man and of his family—this requires de- 
tailed legislation. The State must recognize and 
protect the natural right of man over the fruit 
of his activity. This requires that the society be 
so organized that every social class be considered 
in proportion to the service it renders society. For 
example, in the question of salaries. 

Towards the working class the State has a spe- 
cial duty. Indeed the right of ownership, as de- 


fended by the Church, is not the lot of a privileged 
caste. Based upon the natural exigencies of the 
human person and of the family, especially cen- 
tered upon work, the right to property demands 
diffusion to all men. And the State’s intervention 
is necessary to facilitate the formation of perma- 
nent possessions. It must create or help institu- 
tions which provide for wide diffusion of property, 
for accession to permanent possession, v.g. credit 
unions or government loans at a very small rate of 
interest, repartitioned over a long period of years, 
in view of helping farmers to buy land or workers 
to build or buy a home. 

The State must protect the small owners against 
the economically strong-ones, against unjust mon- 
opolies by a wise legislation on commetce, industry 
and finance. During a crisis, it may oblige those 
in possession of necessary goods to sell them to 
the community. There must be penalties for those 
who accumulate in order to effect a rise in prices. 
The State may also determine, at such a time, the 
prices of goods and the rate of salaries. In a case 
of a housing-crisis, when there is a real necessity, 
it may oblige the owner to rent a vacant house to 
homeless people. 

The State must see that citizens make a good 
use of their possessions, so that they be useful to 
society. For instance, it may oblige owners, in 
return for a just reward, to consent to a division 
of their lands. It may impose servitude on the 
possessions, if the common good requires it, v.g., 
laws by a planning-board. 

Moreover the State has the right to fix higher 
taxes on the wealthy, in a geometrical proportion. 
The taxation of property should be in accord with 
the ability to pay, but should not be disguised ex- 
propriation. This would happen if the State would 
exhaust the income of individuals by crushing taxes 
and tributes. 


VI. Of Collective Ownership and the 
Fathers of the Church 


The opponents of private property sometimes 
say that the doctrine of the Church has changed. 
They quote St. Ambrose, St. Basil, St. Jerome, St. 
John Chrysostom as being favorable to the col- 
lective possession of all goods. What can we 
answer? These texts are authentic. But most of 
them are extracts of sermons and the oratorical 
style must not be interpreted according to the let- 
ter. Especially if we read the text with its his- 
torical background we see that these texts do not 
condemn private property in itself, but the own- 
ers who do not observe justice in acquiring or using 
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their goods. There is a difference between ““Prop- 
erty is theft” and “'some owners are thieves.” Also 
if we read other works by these Fathers of the 
Church, we notice that many times they have ex- 
plicitely recognized the legitimacy of private prop- 
erty. 

In fact, the Church and theologians have never 
condemned collective ownership in itself, but only 
expropriations without indemnity or those doc- 
trines preaching that collectivism should be the 
general rule and private property the exception. 
It is surprising to read in A. Desqueyrat’s ‘‘La Pro- 
priété” (p. 185): “The Church has never said 
that the necessary minimum of private property 
in the U.S.S.R. is not respected.” He maintains 
that the regime of property-holding now existing 
in Russia has been condemned by the Church for 
its false philosophy and because its form of col- 
lective property has for its purpose to realize this 
materialistic doctrine. He adds that the Church 
has not condemned Russian communism because 
it imposes too much collective property so that 
it becomes intrinsically evil, abstracting from its 
underlying philosophy. 

In reality, there are many species of collective 
ownership: for instance, universities, hospitals, 
churches, commercial and industrial factories. On 
the other hand, collective property does not neces- 
sarily contradict private property. It does so only 
when collective property is established by force, 
when the State seizes the private owners’ goods 
with violence, without necessity, and without com- 
pensation. 

Therefore a certain collective ownership 1s legit- 
imate, if there is a certain private ownership of 
the means of production. But to what degree? 
The Catholic authors do not agree; some ask more, 
others less collective ownership. We can accept 
the rules given by Father Fallon in his “Principes 
d'Economie Sociale:” “1. The primary purpose of 
the material goods is to provide for the needs of 
all and every man; 2. In principle, private own- 
ership of the goods of consumption is necessary; 
3. In principle, private ownership of the goods of 
production is also necessary and all the more so 
when: a) The resources spontaneously furnished 
by nature are rarer, the population denser, the 
development of civilization more advanced; b) 
when the concern for personal liberty is more 
intense and the discords between citizens of the 
same State more pronounced; c) when social rela- 
tions are more closely knit and the difficulties of 
maintaining order and peace more delicate.’’?) 


3) Fifth edition, pp. 202-203. 


To appreciate public ownership, one must con- 
sider the utility of private property, not of all 
property, but of certain forms, and the inconveni- 
ence of State ownership. Such a system would 
be dangerous for the liberty and dignity of man; 
it would incline the government to totalitarianism 
and to the suppression of individual liberties; it 
would diminish the virtues of prudence, of re- 
sponsibility, of preoccupation for the familial 
good. It is sure that an entirely socialized regime 
would be a tyranny and as redoubtable as a money- 
dictatorship. 


Nationalization 

With different modalities, the totalitarian coun- 
tries have nationalized all the branches of econ- 
omy. Successively the U.S.S.R., Italy and Germany 
have applied the principles of nationalization to 
the Banking system, Industry, Commerce, Trans- 
portation and Agriculture. 

Since 1944, in the democratic countries, there 
has been a strong movement towards nationaliza- 
tion: in France, England, Belgium, Australia, New 
Zealand. Nationalization is the cream-pie of all 
programs of the socialist and communist parties 
of all countries. Out of this innovation would 
come, as by a miracle, a total transformation of 
the workers’ conditions. The purpose of the so- 
cialists and the communists is to proscribe private 
appropriation of the means of production. In 
France, a political party of Catholic inspiration, 
the M. R. P., and “La Confédération Francaise des 
Travailleurs Chrétiens’” are favorable to nation- 
alization. 

The arguments proposed by those who are not 
Marxists, may be summed up in the two follow- 
ing reasons: nationalization is the only practical 
way to check the great evils of monopolies in key- 
industries, monopolies which constitute a serious 
danger for the normal life of the national com- 
munity; nationalization will return to the work- 
ers their dignity and deliver them from capitalist 
exploitation. 


Moral Appreciation 

The principle of nationalization has always been 
accepted by the Church. But nationalization must 
always be the exception and permitted only in very 
definite cases and extreme circumstances. 

Is it licit to nationalize the key-industries? If 
we understand by “key-industries” the military 
power of a nation, the means of action for public 
authority, such as the railroads, electric plants, 
munition factories...then, surely yes. What 
about the key-institutions of all production? No 
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stock-answer can be given because this is too in- 
definite, too easily extended. We must be care- 
ful, otherwise we reach necessarily the equivalent 
nationalization of the whole economy. 

Let us consider another case. Is it licit to na- 
tionalize the whole credit system? Some compe- 
tent authors, such as Father Muller, S.J., are in- 
clined to think so. Others maintain that it would 
be too dangerous: general nationalization of all 
industry, etc., could follow very easily. 

These controversies about the possible extent 
of nationalizing industries can not be solved from 
a theoretical and general point of view only. As 
to nationalization, we must always find a solution 
in the concrete of a definite situation. 

With the Popes, we must remember that nation- 
alization is an exceptional means which must be 
justified in every case by precise reasons, reasons 
not born from a political program nor from the 
“mystique” of a class but only from a considera- 
tion of the common good. For instance, to sup- 
press the encroaching of industries on the power 
of the State or to avoid abuses and waste. From 
this principle we may conclude that nationaliza- 
tion is not necessary when a well-organized con- 
trol by the State or a system of mixed economy 
can be sufficient. Another conclusion to be drawn 
is that if we must nationalize, it must be with the 
maximum of flexibility without direct admnistra- 
tion by the State. Moreover, the virtue of strict 
justice must always be observed; the owners must 
receive a just compensation. 

In order to restore the social order, to suppress 
the abuses of private owners, theologians agree 
that the State must socialize property when it is 
necessary and in the measure of this necessity. But 
they maintain as well that it would be much bet- 
ter for the State to direct and discipline economy 
through the action of the professional institutions, 
especially by Industry Councils, to reform the juri- 
dical institutions which regulate the collaboration 
of capital and the financial operations, and to 
promote a social policy in order to raise the level 
of the working classes. This action of the State 
should rely principally upon the professional 
groups and extend itself to a fruitful international 
collaboration. 


Conclusion 


As Catholics, we must distinguish between the 
Christian doctrine on property and its actual 
forms. We must consider this doctrine as an 
individual whole. We must consider it in its 
deep dynamism, not as the defense of what exists” 
now, but as the model of what should be. We 
must consider it less as a bundle of principles to 
save, than an ideal to obtain. As Pius XII point- 
ed out in his splendid address on September 1, 
1944:” 

“In its defense of private property, the Church 
pursues a high objective, moral as well as social. 
It does not pretend to maintain purely and simply 
the present state of things as if it were the expres- 
sion of the Divine Will, nor to protect in prin- 
ciple the rich and plutocratic against the poor and 
proletarian. On the contrary. Since its origin, 
the Church has presented itself always as the 
guardian of the feeble and oppressed against the 
tyranny of the powerful; it has seconded always 
the just demands of all the workers’ organizations 
against any iniquity. But the Church aims rather 
at the evolution of this institution of private prop- 
erty according to the plans of the Divine Wisdom 
and according to the wish of nature, an element 
of the social order, a necessary presupposition to 
human initiative, a stimulant to work. And it 
aims at all this for the benefit of the temporal and 
transcendent ends of life, for the benefit of the 
liberty and the dignity of man created in the image 
of God who, since the beginning, has assigned 
to him for his use a dominion over the material 
creatures.” 

It is necessary for us to keep in mind the change- 
able nature of things, of human institutions, and 
to prepare ourselves for it with an enlightened 
foresight, in complete resignation. No human 
institutions are perfect; moreover, they are nec- 
essarily imperfect, capable of happy or unhappy 
transformations depending on whether or not they 
are brought about in accordance with the marve- 
lous doctrine of the Church. 


FR. PAUL-EMILE BOLTE, S.S., D.TH., M.S.S. 


Grande Seminaire 
Montreal 


Sometime in 1942, at a dinner given in Wash- 
ington to the inner circle of New Deal politicians 
the toastmaster said: “This New Deal is more 
dynamic than Fascism and more revolutionary 


than Communism.” A year later the National Econ- 
omic Council asserted: “No one has publicly re- 
pudiated this definition.” And today? 
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A REVIVAL FRAUGHT WITH EVIL 


[: is an uncommon experience to find in the 
book of an American writer reference to the 
Roman law and the influence its revival, late in 
the Middle Ages, exercised on the views and af- 
fairs of the nations of Western Europe. Hence, 
we would wish to call attention to an interesting 
statement on the subject by Bishop Joseph H. 
Schlarman, of Peoria, contained in the chapter on 
the “Political System of Diaz’, in his fascinating 
volume on Mexico, a Land of Volcanoes. Having 
pointed out some of the results of the infamous 
reform laws introduced in a Catholic country by 
the disciples of the Enlightenment, among them 
the creation of latifundia at the expense of the 
cultivators of the soil, the writer continues: 


“Such abuse of private property is based on the 
concept of the Roman law: wutz et abuti—the owner 
has absolute right to use or abuse private property 
without responsibility to anyone or to any higher 
law. That pagan principle is at the bottom of the 
egotistic and individualistic spirit of Liberalism 
that found its economic expression in cold, cal- 
culating capitalism.’”!) 

This law was not observed during the centuries 
of faith, made hateful by Voltaire by applying to 
them the scurrilous term “the dark ages.” In large 
parts of Europe codes, such as the famous Sashsen- 
Spiegel, and other customary laws based on natural 
ethics and the revealed law, were observed. The 
Church was well satisfied to let popular laws re- 
main; in fact, the reintroduction of the Roman law 
was opposed by some of her leading representa- 
tives. It has even been said, ‘the Church apparent- 
ly sensed the loss true Christian social culture 
would suffer and also the serious attacks which 
unlicensed individualism and absolute State-omni- 
potence would bring back, should the Roman law 
again obtain to power in public life.” What men, 
such as the great Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, a 
German, did attempt was to reform the too-par- 
ticularistic laws and to establish a more uniform 
system of jurisprudence to meet the needs of 
changed times. But these efforts remained un- 
availing. The Roman Laws carried the day, and 
that meant the road that lead from individualism, 
to absolutism and capitalism, had been opened. 

The people of the German tongue never lost 
sight of the injury they suffered from the Roman 
Law. The terrible Peasant Wars in the early days 


1) Loe. cit., Milwaukee, Bruce, 1950, p. 390. 


of the Reformation were in part a protest against 
it and the legists who promoted and dispensed it. 
“The Roman jurists” says a German writer, “did 
not alone know how to expropriate the peasant’s 
common property, but also how to drive them 
from their private property or land held in fee,”?) 
anticipating the action of the Marxian reformers of 
the nineteenth century! 

In the English-speaking world the baneful influ- 
ence exerted on men and conditions by the revival 
of the Roman Law is not often stressed. However, 
one of England’s most distinguished scholars in 
the field of jurisprudence, F. W. Maitland, has 
stated this opinion on the subject: 

“A history of civilization would be miserably 
imperfect if it took no account of the first new 
birth of Roman law in the Bologne of Irnerius. 
Indeed, there are those who think that no later 
movement—not the Renaissance, not the Reforma- 
tion—draws a stronger line across the annals of 
mankind than that which was drawn about the 
year 1100, when a human science won a place be- 
side theology.”*) 

Having quoted this statement, Arthur J. Penty, 
declares his agreement, but, at the same time re- 
minds his readers “that Roman law is a very hu- 
man science.” On the other hand, the distin- 
guished Guild Socialist declares: 

“The medieval social order was Christian, and 
relatively stable, because it acknowledged the 
principle of reciprocal rights and duties, making 
the enjoyment of rights dependent upon the ful- 
fillment of duties. But the ideas associated with 
the revival of Roman law gradually changed all 
that, for Roman law was as emphatically individu- 
alist and capitalist in spirit as Medieval law was 
communal and corporate. The consequence was 
the revival of Roman law drove a wedge between 
the two aspects of reciprocity of Medieval law, 
making rights absolute and duties optional, for 
under Roman law the rights of private property 
are the rights of use and abuse.’’*) 

While the Roman law was paving the way for 
individualism and capitalism, it was, at the same 
time, promoting royal absolutism. Penty, not a 
Catholic, even says: “Had Roman law no other 
side to recommend it, (except the one that affects 
~ 2) Geiger, J. A. Rémisches Recht u. Christl. Politik. 
Zeitschrift fiir Christl. Politik. Jahrg. 2, No. 51. 


3) English Law and the Renaissance. p. 24, 
4) Towards a Christian Sociology. London and N. Y., 


1923, p. 78. 
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the conduct of individuals, property etc., Ed. S. 
].R.), the attempts of the Papacy to suppress its 
study would probably have been successful. But 
there was another side of Roman law which had 
a very direct appeal to the self-interest of mon- 
archs...” Because, as against the Canon law of 
the Church, the Feudal law and the Common or 
Customary law, a system of law “which made law 
dependent on the will of the sovereign, clothing 
him with unlimited power and supreme author- 
ity, had a very strong appeal for monarchs...” 
With other words, the royal absolutism of later 
days was fostered by the revival of the Roman 
law. 

The “cold revolution” caused and promoted by 
imposing the Roman law on Christian society must 
be taken into account when present conditions in 
State and society are being considered. The 


learned Dominican Albert M. Weiss, speaking 
of the difficulties social science must today over- 
come, expresses this significant opinion: 

“Unfortunately, the intentions of (modern) 
radicalism have been promoted for hundreds of 
years. The too far-reaching introduction of the 
Roman law since the fifteenth century made the 
beginning, and at that with such determination 
that we may never be able to eliminate entirely 
the consequences.””°) 

Evidence for this Black Friar’s statement is to 
be found on every hand. The fact of our inability 
to inaugurate “the reformation of institutions and 
morals,” demanded by Pius XI, may be cited in 
proof. 

F. P. KENKEL 


5) Soziale Frage u. soziale Ordnung. Freiburg, 1904, 
Ts peel ie 


Warder’s Review 


Wasteful Distribution 


HE prodigality of the American people ex- 

ercises an influence on distribution which 
adds unnecessarily to the cost of living. Neon 
lights intended to attract customers may look 
“nice”, but the enjoyment is by no means free; 
it is the consumer finally pays the cost both of 
producing such signs and of operating them. 
Similarly a hundred other efforts to beguile the 
public add to the cost of distributing goods, Ul- 
timately, however, the dear public complains of 
the high cost of living, whereas it is the high cost 
of prodigality makes itself felt in many cases, di- 
rectly as well as indirectly. 

In Great Britain a member of the Government 
has called attention to the need of reducing the 
cost of distribution. Speaking at a cooperative 
meeting early in the spring of the year, Mr. A. 
Robins, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Min- 
istry of Fuel and Power, addressed a grave warn- 
ing to the distributive trades. ‘‘Come what may,” 
Mr. Robins said, “the economy of this country in 
the years ahead will not stand the enormous costs 
of distribution as they exist today, nor the wide 
disparity between production costs and the costs 
to the final consumer. Moreover, the gap be- 
tween these costs tends to widen rather than to 
natrow.” 


With these conditions in mind, the speaker 
warned his hearers (and by implication also mer- 
chants and tradesmen) that the cooperative move- 
ment must regard as its most vital job to find some 
means of reducing the cost of distribution. Other- 
wise the problem would be tackled by whatever 
Government was in power. 

Compare with this warranted warning the mes- 
sage addressed by the Teamsters Joint Council No. 
13 of St. Louis to “All Organized Labor and Their 
Friends,” containing the request to have “all De- 
partment Store purchases, Milk and Dairy Pro- 
ducts, Laundry and Cleaning Delivered To Your 
Door.’ To which demand the assurance is add- 
ed: “It does not cost any more.” Which is not 
the truth; as in the case of an indirect tax, the 
people pay, but it is impossible for them to deter- 
mine the exact amount of the levy. 

The Teamsters’ Council does not, however, 
deny the fact that Cash and Carry results in sav- 
ings. But the savings made, it is claimed, are 
turned into profits which disappear in the pockets 
of the employers of labor. Although the citcum- 
stances of the war, which had called for the con- 
servation of man-power and equipment, were long 
passed, there were to be found “many in all lines 
of business,”’ the Teamsters’ Council declares, “that 
require the services of our drivers, still encour- 
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aging Cash and Carry. This practice means in- 
creased profits but decreased employment for our 
members.” 

On its part, the Central Trades and Labor Union 
adopted the motion submitted to the organization 
by the Cash and Carry Committee of the Team- 
sters’ Joint Council. The action of both groups 
reveals lack of understanding of the true func- 
tions of labor which is to supply the needs of 
men at a reasonable cost, which demands that all 
waste be avoided. The Cash and Carry policy is 
desirable, because it eliminates an unnecessary 
and non-productive service. The cost of liv- 
ing in our country is so high because, for one 
treason, too many of those who “‘work”’ contribute 
nothing to the production of goods essential for 
the welfare of man. The Rubinstein woman who 
sells cosmetics at fabulous prices, is by no means 
the only sinner in this regard. We are, in fact, 
guilty of cultivating numerous kinds of parasites, 
among whom gamblers, night club entertainers 
and gangsters are simply the most notorious. All 
of them must be fed, clothed and housed. What 
returns do they make to society for value re- 
ceived ? 


The Road to State Socialism 


IKE an over-pampered child, who expects to 

be mothered when it should be developing 
its ability to meet the emergencies of life, so too, 
men may become dependent on the State and rely 
on it to provide for them even under normal condi- 
tions. In consequence they take it for granted 
that they will be cared for by the State. It is there- 
fore Socialism proves attractive for so many be- 
cause it apparently promises to relieve them of 
irking responsibilities, worries and sacrifices. A 
truth expressed by Goethe: “Only he is deserving 
of liberty and life who must struggle for them 
daily,’ has no meaning for those whom paternal- 
ism has degraded. 

What the masses are being offered today in the 
name of Democracy under the guise of reform 1s 
a system that must eventually rob them of much of 
what they still hold dear, among other things, the 
“pursuit of happiness.” With the evils of both the 
present and the proposed system in mind, the 
editor of the Christian Democrat, Fr. Paul Crane, 
S.J., addresses to his readers the question: 

“Under the circumstances would it be merely 
cynical to suggest that the transition to such a 
system (State paternalism or Socialism) represents 
nothing more than a change from one devil to an- 


other?” And continuing, he writes: ‘The mater- 
ialist does not see such a situation as evil, for his 
creed confines his reforming outlook to the pro- 
vision of benefits for the ‘masses’ irrespective of 
the means selected. He rests content to pursue 
this end so long as violence and bloodshed are 
avoided, for these are uncomfortable things and 
therefore excluded from the outlook of one who 
is forever confusing poverty with inhumanity and 
comfort with human existence.’’) 

Yet, as Fr. Crane remarks, ‘one does not need 
to be a particularly hardheaded Christian to re- 
alize that the most reactionary thing you can do 
to a man is to treat him like a child; that you 
can kill with kindness as well as with adversity, 
and that to secure sufficiency at the price of free- 
dom is to achieve nothing but a society rotten with 
frustrated purpose.” 

At present the American people are obsessed by 
two great fears, Communism and a general eco- 
nomic recession (the decline of private and public 
morals does not greatly worry people). As an 
antidote and protection against both, the anxiety of 
some and the reforming zeal of others have inaug- 
urated, and continue to promote the New Deal. 
They disregard the fact that a strong Socialistic 
party could hardly demand a policy more favor- 
able to its cause than the one now popular in our 
country. While Communism is being denounced 
even by the sparrows from their perches on the 
eaves of our homes, State-Socialism is being feted 
at lawn parties flooded with red lights. The par- 
ticipants do not realize a truth stated by the dis- 
tinguished Dominican Albert Maria Weiss, fifty 
years ago, when he wrote: 

“What makes of Social-Democracy the danger 
to the State which it is? It is State-Socialism, the 
errors in the sphere of political jurisprudence 
which it shares with modern absolutism, the po- 
litical doctrine that the State is everything in all 
things; that the State is possessed of every right, 
every power, that the State may do whatever it may 
desire to do.’’”) 

Let the reader contemplate the development of 
events since this was written; in Germany, Italy, 
Hungary, the countries of the South Slavs, before 
all Russia, not overlooking the tendency to cen- 
tralization of power and paternalism prevailing in 
our country at the present time, and he will re- 
alize the truth of the opinion expressed by a dis- 
cerning Frenchman, Michael Chevalier, who de- 

1) Loc. cit. Oxford, April, 1950 p. 74. 


2) Soziale Frage u. Soziale Ordnung. 4. ed., II. p. 
697. Freiburg, 1904. 
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clared the common basis of all socialistic systems 
to be “the idea of the limitless right of the ex- 
ercise of power by the State, which makes pen- 
sioners of everybody, but imposes all responsibility 
on the State.” Until, let us add, the burden be- 
comes so cumbersome and heavy that government 
breaks down under the strain the load imposes 
on it. In the hour of crisis, however, yesterday’s 
omnipotent State goes down like a house of cards. 


From "Progress” We Go Where? 


TOP, Look, Listen!” is a warning addressed 

to drivers of motor vehicles and others ap- 
proaching a railroad crossing. To rush blindly 
on without considering what lies ahead, has proven 
fatal to many. Similarly, a people should at times 
consider whether the road ahead may not demand 
their cautious attention. 

It is generally admitted that “‘our civilization” 
is on trial; it has already been found wanting in 
many respects. Its foundation was poorly laid 
and is not capable of supporting the huge super- 
structure men have burdened it with. Discerning 
minds have long realized that “our world,” the 
pride of the liberal era, was tottering. 

Years ago, the Guild-Socialist Arthur Penty, 
whose books deserve to be better known than 
they are, wrote: “Man (i.e. modern man, the pro- 
duct of rationalism and individualism, Ed., S/R) 
has created an environment that threatens to de- 
stroy him.”*) But while he had in mind, when 
writing this statement, largely the influence of the 
machine on men and society, Aldous Huxley, in 
Ape and Essence, more recently published, takes 
a broader view of the sins of the capitalistic re- 
gime, particularly those committed by raping na- 
ture, robbing the patrimony of coming generations, 
in our eyes a heinous sin. The British writer 
tells his readers, the desert is everywhere spread- 
ing “even in America, even in the New World 
which was once the hope of the Old.” In the 
meanwhile, “up goes the spiral of industry, down 
goes the spiral of soil fertility. Bigger and better, 
richer and more powerful—and then, almost sud- 
denly hungrier and hungrier.” 

Having in mind the history of industrialism 
in the nineteenth century, Huxley writes: “Yes, 
Belial foresaw it all—the passage from hunger to 
imported food, from imported food to booming 


population and from booming population back 
to hunger again.” 


“Back to hunger!” Such is indeed today the 
lot of the countries of Europe which sought eco- 
nomic salvation in industrialism, because it served, 
and continues to serve well the purpose of wealth. 
In the course of time the glorious pageant of the 
era of Liberalism has developed into a tragedy, 
the last acts of which we are witnessing. The 
stage is largely occupied by a proletariate clamor- 
ing for “bread and games.’ In our own country, 
where food is yet plentiful, the masses hunger 
after comforts, luxuries, gadgets. At present it 
is possible to satisfy this demand; but in this case 
too the French saying may prove true: “The appe- 
tite grows while one eats.” The taste for comforts 
and luxuries is insatiable. Hand in hand with 
indulgence go dislike for work and sacrifice. It is 
quite possible that the speaker, who told a St. 
Louis audience, “we are a lazy people,” was in- 
terpreting correctly the signs of the times. It is 
certainly a fact, conveniences, comforts, luxuries 
are quite generally considered the noblest emana- 
tion of our, that is American, civilization. 

While our people are filled with pride at the 
thought of progress, never considering the price 
we have paid, and are paying, for our achieve- 
ments, Aldous Huxley would remind us that we 
have been ‘‘fouling the rivers, killing off wild ant- 
mals, destroying the forests, washing the topsoil 
into the sea, burning up an ocean of petroleum, 
squandering the minerals it has taken the whole 
geological time to deposit.” “An orgy of criminal 
imbecility,” he calls it. And this, Huxley reminds 
us, “they called progress.” 

The writer, whose opinions we have quoted on 
a subject to which many serious minded men are 
giving their attention, characterizes the waste- 
fulness recent generations have been guilty of as 
“criminal imbecility.” But it was not ignorance 
or mental debility impelled capitalists, enterpris- 
ers and landowners to rob and waste the treasures 
of nature, but cupidity, fortified by the conviction 
that man may use or abuse “his” property as he 
pleases. The tenets of Individualism, which are 
so favorable to those seeking wealth and power, 
have made of the steward of property an owner 
possessed of absolute rights, while, on the other 
hand, the sinfulness of waste was lost sight of once 
the spirit of secularism began to prevail in politics 
and business. 

The “imbecility’” Aldous Huxley speaks of re- 
flects the insane pride of a generation of Liberals 
who believed in the promise of the Serpent: “Sicut 
eritis Deus!” Hence, they became their own law- 
makers, and thought it possible to become their 
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Own saviors. It was of this generation the saint- 
ly Pius X said, no other had ever rejected Christ 
more audaciously than this one. However proud 


its survivors may be, a Europe in ruins, a world in 
chaos prove the house built by their forebears to 
have been erected on sand! 


Contemporary Opinion 


AX) had hardly recovered from the threats to 
organized society from the atomic bomb, 
when a worse danger is let loose from a new 
weapon of destruction far more powerful and 
deadly. 

Powerful nations have started to prepare it as 
a weapon of war capable of wiping out whole 
cities and peoples in a terrible moment. The pa- 
gans used to say that the gods make mad those 
whom they wished to destroy. And this looks 
terribly like mass insanity. But the end is not yet. 
God’s providence still rules the world and to God 
we turn for a return to sanity and safety. 


It is in these terrible circumstances the Holy 
Father calls halt to the forces of evil through a 
return to God in the Holy Year. 


Most Rev. Dr. COLLIER 
Bishop of Ossary, Eire 


We know more psychology than we did thirty 
years ago, I suppose, but it is not of a reassuring 
kind. Everything seems pointing to the fact that 
a man is born with a certain degree of mental 
reach, that it cannot be increased by education, that 
in most men and women it remains at the level 
of rather young children, and that just at present 
the average level of it may be falling rather than 
rising. ’ 

For the most ominous kind of confirmation, we 
can look at the success of mass-propaganda—that 
ghastly parody of education—upon the mass-mind. 
Press, cinema, radio only too often; advertising, 
sub-human dance music, commercialized football 
pools; race-prejudice, class-hatred, Stalin-worship, 
nationalist mental-ulcers—all such things are 
symptoms of something that has always existed, 
has always been manipulated off and on by strong 
and unscrupulous men, but which is now an open 
and accepted feature of civilized life while not one 
adult in a hundred seems able to see through it; 
and naturally none of the young, though it has 
left them uncertain as to the fact of any truth at 


all. 


Meanwhile, what mental activity there is goes 
more and more into science and organization; both 
of them undirected by any higher vision and there- 
fore increasingly the enemies of real human val- 
ues, as for example, in overgrown cities and in 
joyless conveyor-belt industry. 

The Sower*) 


History nourishes the energies, it develops 
initiative. It compels a nation to mediate its 
Opportunities and to test them in the light of its 
former experiences. Thus a nation’s will to live 
is strengthened. History also prevents self-suf- 
ficiency and self-complacency in those who might 
imagine that they had no choice of being what 
they are and that they cannot possibly change. 
History is the ideal light by which to make one’s 
choice, and which shows concrete ties to exist be- 
tween past and future, between tradition and pro- 
gress. A nation which observes its history is like 
an ascetic who practises examination of con- 
science. He knows that to look backwards aids 
him in the pursuit of his ideal, prepares him to 
advance more surely and more quickly. 

“History, the witness of centuries, the torch of 
truth, the soul of memory, the teacher of life, the 
interpreter of the past.” (Cicero, De Oratore, Ul, 
2); 


P. BENoIT LAcROIx, O.P. 


When the Archbishop of York had said in a 
diocesan letter, published in the spring: “If Angli- 
cans, therefore, join in conference with Roman 
Catholics on faith and morals, they should be 
well grounded in the claims of their Church and 
prepared to assert them without compromise or 
apology,” the Catholic Times, of London, wrote: 
‘We believe this truth should not be tampered 
with. A political structure might be built on 
compromise, a Church could never be. We believe 
truth to be eternal and immutable; we believe 
it to be the same today as yesterday; we believe 
it to be absolute.” 


1) A quarterly journal of Catholic education. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Hope Well-Founded 


HRISTIAN solidarism, even as Christianity’s 

symbol, the cross, extends into two directions. 
It reaches upward to God in Whom it recognizes a 
divine Fatherhood; it also reaches outward, pene- 
trating racial, political and social barriers to em- 
brace the universe of redeemed mankind in a 
spirit of brotherhood. How beautifully is all this 
expressed in the opening words of the Lord’s 
Prayer: “Our Father!” Well has it been said, that 
this perfect prayer, taught by our Savior Himself, 
epitomizes the basic social teachings of Christi- 
anity. 

Since solidarism is consistent, the rejection of 
God’s Fatherhood must invariably lead to a prac- 
tical denial of man’s brotherhood. Conversely, 
antagonism among men alienates them from God. 
It is thus at the present time a world torn by sus- 
picion and hatred among the nations has chosen 
to ignore the loving Providence of our Heavenly 
Father. More than anything else this forgetful- 
ness of the divine intervention in human affairs 
is causing a growing spirit of desperation. 

With a view to give men a more hopeful out- 
look, our present Holy Father has reminded our 
age of the true relation existing between God and 
human creatures. It was to the International Con- 
gress of Humanistic Studies, one of the many 
gtoups addressed by the Pope during this Holy 
Year, these words were spoken: ‘Man is a crea- 
ture of God that lives constantly under the guid- 
ance and vigilance of God’s paternal Providence. 
Let us work, therefore, to rekindle in a new genera- 
tion confidence in God, in itself and in the future, 
and so render possible the advent of a more tol- 
erable and happier state of affairs.” Here is a 
statement issuing from the highest authority in 
the Catholic Church which could go far toward 

-felieving our anxious souls, if we but pondered 
its full meaning. 

The only solid foundations for hope in our 
world distress is God’s loving Providence. The 
rampant injustice and duplicity characteristic of 
dealings between the nations, the unspeakable 
suffering and misery of millions of war victims, 
the gloomy outlook of the future—these and other 
factors may cause hearts to grow faint. Those in 
affliction may betimes wonder whether their cries 
to heaven are heard. It is to allay such possible 
doubts that Pope Pius reminds us that man “ives 


Procedure 


Action 


constantly under the guidance and vigilance of 
God's paternal Providence.” God has not aband- 
oned our world, despite the general religious apos- 
tasy in public life. The present condition of world 
affairs can be termed hopeless only in the light of 
human limitations. If God be reckoned with in 
the counsels of men, a more sane and objective ap- 
proach to our many weighty problems would re- 
sult. Our leaders could deliberate with minds un- 
trammeled by that sense of futility which must 
certainly be felt by those honest enough and seri- 
ous enough to appraise-our world crisis correctly. 
It is not only the present generation with which 
our Holy Father is concerned. Since our plight 
is not a recent development, but rather the out- 
come of errors going back several centuries, the 
restoration of a Christian social order will like- 
wise be the work of many generations. It is ob- 
viously not within the province of our age to trans- 
mit to posterity the kind of a world we would 
like. But it is entirely within our power to foster 
a well-founded hope in the advent of a better 
day, adhering all the while with perfect fidelity 
to our religious beliefs and the unchanging prin- 
ciples of the moral law. This is evidently the 
mind of our Holy Father as expressed in the pas- 
sage quoted above: “Let us work, therefore, to re- 
kindle in a new generation confidence in God, in 
itself and in the future, so as to render possible 
the advent of a more tolerable and happier state 
of affairs.” The Pope clearly attaches great im- 
portance to the virtue of confidence, and he as- 
signs to us the task of engendering it in a new 
generation. It is only thus the advent of a more 
tolerable and happier state of affairs is possible. 
The timetiness of our Holy Father's emphasis 
on man’s need of reliance upon Divine Providence 
in the present crisis has prompted the Central Ver- 
ein to adopt his words for the motto of its forth- 
coming convention in Quincy. They are well suit- 
ed for this purpose. We note, on the one hand, 
how we are directed to place unconditioned trust 
in “God’s paternal Providence’ which watches 
over man constantly. On the other hand, we are 
not thus relieved of all responsibility: “Let us 
work,” says our Sovereign Pontiff. Our times call 
for the expenditure of effort, strenuous effort, in 
propagating and applying Christian moral prin- 
ciples. There is a great temptation to wilt before 
the vastness of the task confronting us. As a 
rule it is not possible to see the results of one’s 
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efforts in the cause of truth and justice. Yet, we 
must persevere in the face of all odds. In the last 
analysis, it is God solves all problems, not we. 
All He expects of us is a sincere purpose in doing 
what in our power lies. Combining our humble 
efforts with an unfailing confidence in God, we 


will have the certain satisfaction of knowing that 
we are meeting the great demands of our day, and 
are keeping faith with posterity for whom we thus 
make possible that “more tolerable and happier 
state of affairs.” 

FR, VICTOR SUREN 


Promoting Labor’s Welfare 


Indifferent to the Pope’s Counsels 


LZ anyone run through a collection of the 


letters and addresses of our Holy Father, who 
never appears to tire to instruct, counsel and ad- 
monish the clergy as well as the people where 
lie their duty in these perilous times, and the read- 
er will sadly conclude that the Pope’s voice is cry- 
ing in the wilderness. 


A year ago the Holy Father addressed to Canon 


Joseph Cardijn, Chaplain general of the Young 


Christian Workers, a letter praising this ‘“‘great 
and glorious movement’ and calling on all Cath- 
olic workers to meet the challenge of false lead- 
ers by active Christian lives in factories and work- 
shops. In God's plan, Pius XII declares, the Young 
Christian Workers’ movement “‘came at the right 
moment to help solve a problem which is not pe- 


culiar to any country or continent’, a statement we 


would recommend for the consideration of those 
optimists who believe us “‘so different’ and there- 
fore secure against old world evils. 

Having expressed his admiration for the spirit 
and the merits of the Young Christian Workers, 
the fruit of their deep Christian training and the 
apostolic and conquering enthusiasm which ani- 
mates them, the Holy Father expresses himself re- 
garding the need of this and other organizations 
devoted to stemming the tide of unbelief and 
building anew a Christian society. His Holiness 
declares in the letter referred to: 

“At this decisive point in history, present con- 
ditions demand their apostolate more strongly than 
ever. Each social group has an important role to 
_ play in the transformation that the world is un- 


dergoing, and it is only too clear that in matters 
that concern it, the working class is called today to 
assume responsibilities that it has never known in 
the past. It is not less clear that many of its 
members have been carried away by a false ideal 
of human redemption and claim that in the erro- 
neous theories of atheistic materialism are to be 
found the only solution to the anguishing prob- 
lems of the world of work. 

“One cannot hope to solve these problems by a 
negative attitude or a simple warning against false 
shepherds. What is needed is the active presence 
in factories and workshops of pioneers who are 
fully conscious of their double vocation—as 
Christians and as workers—and who are bent on 
assuming their responsibilities to the full, know- 
ing neither peace nor rest until they have trans- 
formed the environment of their lives to the de- 
mands of the Gospel. The Church, by this pos- 
itive, constructive work, will be able to extend her 
life-giving action to the millions of souls for whom 
she has a maternal and ardent solicitude.” 

The two paragraphs quoted from the Pope’s 
message to the Young Christian Workers con- 
stitute a program to which American Catholics 
have every reason to pay attention. As things are 
at present, Catholic working men do not receive 
their ideas regarding human rights, labor, property, 
strikes and other problems of a moral nature, 
from the Church but from labor leaders and the 
labor press. The attempts to remedy this situa- 
tion are laudable, but they are yet too few. The 
Catholic Labor School is still an isolated phenome- 
non, whereas we need a strong movement to reach 
the millions of uninstructed Catholic workers. 


Readers of the Southern Cross, of Cape Town, 
aré told: “The modern desire to solve social prob- 
lems by political organization, and by clamoring 
for the State to act, is a form of escapism. All 
socialism is escapism—escape from personal re- 
sponsibility. It-is so much easier to say: “Let the 
Government see to this,” than to get down to it 


yourself. It gives you the feelings of justice with- 
out making you perform the acts yourself. A 
Catholic should not shitk personal responsibility.” 


Whenever “that ancient lawgiver, the vulgar,” 
of whom Cervantes speaks, is active in a nation, 
men’s lower instincts are aroused and promoted. 
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Personal Moral Action 
Cultivation of the Conscience 


HENEVER autocrats or the mob have their 

day, violence is done to the conscience of 
men. Thus, too, when the times are disturbed by 
revolutionary ideas that conflict with fundamental 
laws of human conduct, conscience is put to the 
test. It is then men so frequently falter and fail, 
and refuse to be guided by that indispensable 
guide, human conscience. 

Worse than the confusion of tongues the Bible 
speaks of, is a confusion of ideas such as our 
times have produced. It is not an easy matter, 
therefore, for the individual conscience to deter- 
mine under all circumstances what course to adopt. 
Conscience needs to be guided at times and enlight- 
ened by Grace. Conscience also needs to under- 
stand the world around it and to be made aware 
of the temptations and dangers it may be called 
on to meet. To aid the conscience of men made 
to face serious problems under present conditions 
appears to us to be one of the chief features of a 
course of lectures conducted at Berlin by the 
Katholische Bildungswerk. A quotation from one 
of the books of Romano Guardini, a German priest 
and essayist of Italian birth, serves, as it were, as 
the /eztmotiv of this appeal to cultivate conscience: 

“Tf history has taught us anything, it is this: Not 
money, not power, not man must be permitted 
to guide us, but only our conscience. 

“Only what is founded in God, possesses per- 
manence. 

“If it is your desire that conditions in the world 
improve, you must learn again to obey conscience 
in all things!” 

Accordingly the program lists the following lec- 
tures: The Proof of God and Conscience; Educa- 
tion of Conscience; Conscience and Circumstances: 


Fate of Middle Class 


A Startling Outlook 


Apa loose order of individualism is, by de- 
grees, being shoved aside.’ We have here 
in the form of a brief sentence an explanation 
for problems which disturb the mind of many 
and make themselves felt to a large part of our 
people. Its author is Mr. Robert W. King, of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., who discusses a number of ques- 
tions of today under the significant title: “Wither 
the Technological State.” His sounding board is 
the Political Science Quarterly, 

The tenor of the article is well expressed in 


Modern Marriage and Problems of Conscience; 
How Does an Evil Conscience Reveal Itself ?; Is 
the Conscience of the Christian Active or Asleep ?; 
The Central Position of Conscience in the Writ- 
ings of Cardinal John Henry Newman; The de- 
velopment of Conscience in Childhood; The De- 
mand of Justice and Conscience; Conscience and 
Liberty. 

A number of these lectures have been delivered 
more than once in the course of the winter and 
spring. Moreover, some other lectures of the series, 
such as the one on “Lord Chancellor, Thomas 
More, An Exponent of Faithful Obedience to Con- 
science,” served to illustrate certain phases of the 
so important subject discussed by various speak- 
ers. The lecture on the noble English martyr has 
for its author, Elizabeth Kawa (Sister M. Eren- 
trudis, $.S.N.D.) who has translated a number 
of books from the English into German. A second 
lecture by her treats of that “strong woman,’ the 
nun Caritas Pirkheimer, of Niiremberg, whom 
she presents as a “Model of Decision of Personal 
Conscience.” The choice of this subject was in- 
deed a very happy one; as we have pointed out on 
former occasions, Caritas Pirkheimer and her 
Convent of Poor Clares, one nun excepted, per- 
severed in the faith, hard pressed though they 
were by the powerful city council of Nuremberg 
and apostate monks and friars. Only when the 
last of the nuns had died, was the Convent closed. 
In the meanwhile, these poor harassed women 
were denied the consolation of attending Mass 
and reception of the sacraments. Some of them 
lived thus isolated from the world, outcasts for 
conscience sake, for a lifetime. They fulfilled the 
biblical injunction, “In all of your endeavors faith- 
fully follow your conscience; doing so you follow 
God’s commandments.” 


parts of the preamble, as when the writer states: 
“Why should there now arise a well-nigh univers- 
al faith in the guiding and ameliorative powers 
of the State? Why, in our own midst and in all 
categories of society—even among entrepreneurial 
gtoups who should be the staunchest devotees of 
free institutions—is there growing regard for the 
State as the coming Messianic planner and the re- 
deemer of minority causes” (italics inserted). 

It is not our intention to follow Mr. King’s 
demonstration of his subject step by step; we 
would rather desire our readers to study his article 
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in its entirety. But part of the third paragraph 
of the treatise we would wish to quote here be- 
cause the sentences touch at once on two problems 
our readers are particularly interested in: The fate 
of the middle class and labor’s tendency to throw 
itself into the arms of the State. Mr. King declares 
in the first place: 

“By virtue of its technological advances the 
United States has over the years gradually ceased 
to be a land of one- and two-man businesses, be- 
coming largely a nation of employees. This shift 
embodies a political ferment that may be largely 
beyond our present power to gauge it. The in- 
dividual who would quickly resent State interfer- 
ence in the affairs of his own business seems gen- 
erally to take a different stand when he becomes 
an employee. Then he rather welcomes the in- 
termediation of a higher paternalistic authority 
and frequently derives, it would seem, some con- 
siderable degree of vicarious satisfaction from any 
mild harassing that it brings upon his management, 
or upon management in general.’’?) 

Similarly, the workers, and their vote for Roose- 
velt and Truman prove this point of the conten- 
tion, willingly accept the dispensations of what 
most men today call the Government, as though 
they were the gifts of some benign being pos- 
sessed of the will and the ability to make its de- 
votees prosperous and happy. As to being 
fearful of the State, Mr. King writes: “The in- 
creasing tax burden he meets for the most part 
only indirectly as a gradual rise in the cost of 
living. His freedom of speech and assembly 


1) Political Science Quarterly, March 1950, p. 58. 


Hold Cooperatives to Their True 
Purpose 


N his discussion on “Collective versus Individ- 

ual Farming and the Ways and Structure of 
Farm Units,’ Professor Karl Brandt, of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Food Research Institute, Stan- 
ford University, points to cooperation as one of 
the means favorable to the economic survival and 
security of the family farm. “When farmers learn 
to make cooperative use of this institution,’ Pro- 
fessor Brandt writes, “they will attain equal rank 
with large scale producers.” 

He believes: ‘‘Cooperative Associations are cap- 
able of much greater accomplishment than simply 
solving the problem of doing business in large 
volume. They are an excellent tool to break any 
monopoly position in the trade as well as the 


seems in no immediate danger. Aside from the 
draft for military service, he sees no forced labor 
in the offing. If advancements by merit under 
Private management are largely replaced under 
state direction by a rule of seniority, the resulting 
inefficiencies of production are likely to creep on so 
gradually as to leave him largely unimpressed. 
Taught to fear industrial monopoly, he as yet feels 
little concern about the hugest of all monopolies 
formed as the State extends its control, as well as 
its actual ownership, of business. So, as he weighs 
the pros and cons of swelling governmental auth- 
ority, the balance he strikes favors continuing its 
increase.” 

In consequence, ‘‘the initiative and the talent for 
independent action which have made free enter- 
prise spectacularly successful during a century and 
more of rapid growth now lie dormant, except 
among a decreasing fraction of the population. 
Public respect for privately owned and managed 
business is materially less than it was not so long 
ago. To many politicians this is, of course, a 
welcome portent. It supports them in their in- 
stinctive desire to bring as much as possible of the 
nation’s affairs within their ambit, even raising no 
inconvenient scruples when an increasing portion 
of the tax drain upon private resources is for 
enterprises chiefly of an industrial character, as 
indeed they are.”*) 

It is thus the middle class is being wiped out. 
Consequently, the worker has “no place to go.” 
With his numbers increasing, he will discover his 
ideal in a classless society—the socialistic ideal! 


2) Ibid., p. 59. 


processing of agricultural products, and can har- 
ness a family farm system with a superstructure of 
up-to-date auxiliary industries (such as packing 
houses, creameries, dehydrating plants, fertilizer 
and feed plants) under farm self-government. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution toward the ad- 
vancement of agriculture among family farms, 
which agricultural cooperation associations can 
make, lies in the promotion of the technical school, 
the professional knowledge and training of the 
members, and in their consistent information about 
the pertinent development and facts in the mar- 
kets.’”4) 

And on another page of the same book Professor 
Brandt states: “Correctly interpreted, agricultural 
cooperatives serve to protect the farmer against 


1) The Reconstruction of World Agriculture. Norton 
& Co., N. Y., 1945. Pp. 259-60. 
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exploitation by monopolistic elements in the trade 
of agriculture produce as well as equipment and 
materials which the farmer needs.. They do this 
by creating cooperative business enterprise which 
establish competition, or re-establish it where it 
has been unfairly restricted.” 

“As long as cooperating farmers adhere closely 
to the legitimate purpose of their publicly pro- 
tected and fostered enterprise of self-help,” the 
noted rural economist writes, “and do not succumb 
to temptation to use them as monopolies against 
consumers, they can promote the welfare of agri- 
culture a great deal. It is the farmers, and not 
the supposed advantage of the so-called non-profit 
character of cooperative associations or the evil 
opportunity of cornering the consumer, which jus- 


Monument of Primitive Culture 


OME of our readers may remember the refer- 
ences to the Ifugao rice terraces, published in 
SJR by missionaries engaged in christianizing the 
members of that tribe. It may interest them there- 
fore that Dr. Dizon, Chief Industrial Hygienist, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Manila, refers to the 
Ifugao rice terraces of the Philippines as “‘one of 
the wonders of the world. These stone-walled 
terraces ate the highest, best built, and most ex- 
tensive in the world.” Archaeologists believe the 
natives spent more than 2,000 years building them. 
They are, says Dr. Dizon, writing in Foreign 
Agriculture, “an admirable engineering feat even 
in modern engineering terms. If these walls, cov- 
ering 250 square miles, were placed end to end, 
they would undoubtedly reach half way around 
the world.” The question is, “How did the 


tifies the privilege of tax exemption which all 
governments have granted.” 

Professor Brandt does not neglect to state that, 
in addition, “Cooperatives can combine educa- 
tional services with their business and thereby are 
in a position to promote agricultural progress, even 
better than can any commercial agency, such as 
creameries, grain or seed dealers, cattle dealers and 
other merchandise and companies.’ 

Finally the author of these statements declares: 
“Self-government, organized cooperation and self- 
discipline of groups constitute the essence of polit- 
ical democracy.’”) 

For the latter statement we, opposed to centrali- 
zation of power, whether political or economic, 
should be grateful to this scholar. 


Ifugao natives happen to build these rice terraces 
as high as 1,000 feet up the sides of the moun- 
tains? Historians can only speculate.” 

Philippine history records that the Ifugaos in- 
vaded the islands and conquered the original in- 
habitants, the 4-foot, black, kinky-haired Negritos. 
The Ifugaos were in turn driven up the hills by 
later invasion of Malayans, who became the an- 
cestors of present-day Christian Filipinos. 

Years ago Belgian missionaries among the 
Ifugaos established contact with the Bureau. One 
of the fruits of this contact was the prayerbook in 
the Ifugao tongue, the first to be printed for these 
people, who had not been Christianized when the 
Spaniards left the Islands. The book was excel- 
lently produced by the Herders at Freiburg. The 
Bureau also furnished the missionary the means 
to publish a handbook for catechists among the 
Ifugao. It was printed at Manila. 


Catholics will persist in insisting on the logic 
and morality of relating State policy and law 
to the primary purpose of human life. And 
they will persist in insisting that this is what keeps 
a man’s head on his shoulders and keeps civiliza- 
tion revolving on it axis; that in fact it is the 
logic and moral teaching of Catholicism about 
Government and law that is the beginning and end 
of social wisdom and commonsense. That means 
that social justice and every other good consonant 
to normal humanity will prevail in so far as the 
natural and revealed moral law upheld by Cath- 
olicism permeates human society. Good law is the 
basis of good society. And Catholic moral teach- 


ing regarding the primary purpose of human life 
is the basis of good law. St. Thomas, the master 
thinker in law, sets forth that all law is good in 
the first place not as the command of the will of 
State Authority but because it is conformable to 
the rule of reason, a rule of reason for practical 
conduct, guoddam dictamen practicae rationis. 
The radical test of good law is its reasonableness 
—its conformity or lack of conformity with natural 
law, and so ultimately with law for the ultimate 
good of man as present in the mind of God. Any 
legal enactment that is not in conformity with the 
rule of reason is not a law, but contrary to law. 


2) Loc. cit. p. 349. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


/ASENG effort to assist unmarried mothers has 
been evolved by the Catholic Welfare Bu- 
reau and the Committee of St. Anthony’s Home 
for Infants, at Croydon, New South Wales. The 
scheme ensures the complete anonymity of the 
mother and all safeguards of pre-natal and post- 
natal care. 
It embraces also financial aid, the provision of clothes, 
layettes for the baby and, where necessary, obtaining 


of satisfactory employment as a means towards re- 
establishment of the mother. 


Su nday Observance 


(PE growing disregard for Sunday as a day of 
— rest and worship was deplored by the Topeka 
Council of Churches in a statement sent to the 
Chamber of Commerce. The statement said that 
since the war an increasing number of public events 
are scheduled on the Lord’s Day, and also that, 
by keeping open all day Sunday, business houses 
“give their competitors reason for doing likewise, 
and deny their employees the right to observe the 
day as it should be observed.” 

It urged all businessmen “to band themselves to- 


gether to preserve Sunday as a day of rest and worship, 
and to discourage all needless deviation from that rule.” 


Separation of Church and State 


PoBeLIC education should offer for objective, 
*- respectful study, the religious institutions, be- 
liefs and activities which are conspicuous in our 
common culture,’ Dr. F. Ernest Johnson told the 
Washington Ministerial Union recently. He 
warned that, “unless religion came to be recog- 
nized as a vital factor in common culture and 
studied as such... all American life would be- 
come secularized.”’ 

In answer to the fears of those who cite the 
First Amendment’s demand for separation of 
Church and State, he maintains that the intent 
of the Founding Fathers was to prevent Congress 
from puting over a “national religious establish- 
‘ment on the states.” If it is necessary to insist on 
separation of Church and State as a means of 
safe-guarding religious freedom, “we must either 
be reconciled to religious illiteracy or provide a 
way to have a study of religious heritage which 
does not offend the First Amendment.” 

Dr. Johnson is professor of education at Teachers 


College, Columbia University, and secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Department of Research and Education. 


REVIEW 


Housing 


{ Heres in the spring of the year the forty-first 
Annual Canadian Cooperative Congress, held 

at London, Ontario, adopted the following reso- 
lution dealing with the acute shortage of hous- 
ing accommodations from which particularly low 
and middle income groups suffer. The three de- 
clarations on the subject instruct the directors to: 
1. Study the various types of co-operative housing so- 


cieties at home and abroad, applicable to conditions in 
Canada. 


2. Approach the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments to establish Co-operative Housing Authorities to 
assist Co-operatives in financing land development and 
house construction; and 


3. Proceed with research aimed at assisting and de- 
velopment of housing co-operatives. 


OF the various means to promote State Social- 
ism “public housing” appears one of the most 
attractive to a certain type of reformer. However, 
the scheme is not always approved by the people. 
In Racine, Wisconsin, voters turned it down by a 
margin of nearly 6 to 1 in a referendum, and the 
City Commission of Monroe, Mich., rejected it by 
a vote of 6 to 1. Commending the commission 
for its action, the Monroe Evening News comment- 
ed editorially: “One of the interesting aspects of 
the commission’s brush with this project has been 
the persistency of federal agents in trying to sell 
it to the community. The effort was so intense 
and of such character as to invite sober thought on 
the part of citizens as to what Washington is up to 
these days.” 
The paper criticized the “glib” and “loose” talk of 
one of the three federal salesmen who said that “if the 


community would accept and go ahead with the project 
it would ‘not cost the community a cent’.” 


Personalia 
Gee Britain’s distinguished exponent of Fa- 
bian Socialism, the New Statesman, devoted 
an editorial to Léon Blum, whose death was brief- 
ly noticed in our country’s dailies. The article 
states: 

“It was a strange accident that immediately be- 
fore his death Léon Blum should have written a 
moving personal tribute to his friend Professor 
Laski, who had so closely shared his opinions and 
ideals. Like Laski, he was a Jew, a humanist and 
a Marxist who tried to provide his party with a 
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philosophy which would enable it to win the class- 
war without the catastrophe of Communist revolu- 
tion in a Western democratic country. Unlike 
Laski, Blum was a politician who, in office, had 
the chance of putting his theories to the test. The 
French Socialist Party, however, has had far less 
chance of success than the British Labor movement 
since it has throughout its history been primarily 
a party of middle-class Marxists, divorced from 
the Trade Union movement.” 

In 1936 Blum became Prime Minister. However, 
though the workers gained much industrial ground 
during his period in office, Blum found no solution 
for Franco’s economic difficulties. As a result the Com- 
munists were enabled to seize leadership of the work- 
ing classes. 


Promotion of Temperance 


Rete that the objective of the Holy 
Year is the sanctification of souls, the Most 
Rev. William M. Duke, Archbishop of Vancouver 
has called on leaders in all spheres of life to work 
for an increase in the virtue of temperance. In a 
special Pastoral Letter, the Canadian prelate 
urged legislators, civil authorities, journalists, edu- 
cators and social workers to arouse public opinion 
on the side of moderation in the use of alcohol. 
“The greatest protection and surest cure for alco- 
holism comes from the realization of the duty we owe 
to God to practise our Faith and to avoid the occa- 
sions of sin,” Archbishop Duke writes. The letter, ad- 
dressed to all the clergy and laity of the archdiocese, 
recalled the words of Pope Pius XI who wrote, ‘“Drunk- 
enness destroys the family and in exchange for the 


good citizens it takes from the State, it imposes crim- 
inals upon it.” 


Suppression of Gambling Devices 


{pee Senate Commerce Committee unanimously 

approved S. 3357, the bill to ban interstate 
shipments of slot machines and other gambling 
devices. The bill, which was introduced by com- 
mittee chairman Johnson, of Colorado, at the re- 
quest of the Justice Department, would prohibit 
the interstate shipment of gambling devices un- 
less state Governors certified to the U. S. Attorney 
General that such devices were legal within their 
states. 


It would also require manufacturers of gambling 
devices to register with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue and furnish monthly sales reports. The 
devices themselves would have to be numbered. 


_ Violators of the shipment provision would be sub- 
ject to a two year jail sentence and a $5,000 fine. Man- 


ufacturers failing to register their products and mark 
their shipments could be fined up to $2,000 and sent- 
enced to one year in jail. 


Transportation Subsidies 

dfek Association of American Railroads asked 

Congress to work out “an integrated and co- 
ordinated national transportation policy” looking 
toward elimination of all transportation subsidies. 
Speaking for the Association, Sidney S. Alderman 
told the Senate Commerce subcommittee on trans- 
portation that subsidies should be eliminated to 
insure free competition between various forms of 
transport. 

He said actual mail pay of commercial airlines should 
be immediately separated from subsidy payments. He 
asked that airlines be required to pay a “user charge’ 
for facilities now furnished by the government. He 
also told the committee that the air transport industry 
has now “‘come of age’’ but is ‘‘still supported by sub- 


sidies ... a vigorous competitor of the unsubsidized rail- 
roads.” 


Un-Economic Distribution of Milk 


pee milk supplies of many large cities in 
the United States, particularly in the South, 
have been short of requirements, either seasonally 
or year-round, during the last 10 years, says the 
Agricultural Situation, a government publication. 
As a result, milk has been hauled into southern 
markets over long distances. In one case, regular 
shipments were made from Minnesota to Florida. 
The cost of bringing milk into one important 
southern market, Memphis, Tenn., shows that 
nearly 4 million pounds of fresh whole milk were 
brought to Memphis from Wisconsin in 1948. 
This milk was brought in during January-March 
and October-December and made up about 3 per- 
cent of the year’s total supply. It was procured 
for Memphis dealers by the Mid-South Milk Pro- 
ducers Association. 


The cost of hauling the milk from Wisconsin to 
Memphis, including the Federal transportation tax of 3 
percent, averaged $1.42 per hundred. All of the milk 
was carried in tank trucks of 25,000 to 30,000 pounds 
capacity and was hauled an average of 668 miles. About 
one-third of the loads were delivered intact to larger 
dealers. The rest were divided among smaller dealers 
after being transferred from trucks to 10-gallon cans. 
And there were, of course, other items of cost besides 
the waste that resulted from loss of milk and shrinkage 
of butterfat. Losses averaged 5.8 cents per hundred 
pounds of milk delivered; shrinkage of butterfat amount- 
ed to 2.4 percent of the total. 
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Liquor Advertisements 


{ORE Senate Commerce Committee voted six to 
three to reject S. 1847, the bill by Senator Lan- 
get, of North Dakota, to ban liquor advertising 
in interstate commerce. The bill would have de- 
clared it unlawful to send by mail, common carrier 
or broadcast any advertising for any kind of “al- 
coholic beverages.” 
In effect, liquor advertisements would have been 
banned from newspapers, magazines, radio and tele- 


vision. Violators would have been subject to fines up 
to $1,000 and jail sentences up to one year. 


Exhaustion of Natural Resources 


RY of the Interior Chapman and Di- 
rector Boyd of the Bureau of Mines have told 
Congress that the country’s supplies of high-grade 
iron Ore are running out. They testified as the 
House Judiciary Committee began its investigation 
into an alleged steel industry monopoly. 

Mr. Chapman said production from the nation’s 
major iron ore mines in the Great Lakes region 
will be cut in half in the next 15 years. He urged 
“wider and real’’ competition through new steel 
companies, development of low-grade and for- 
eign ores. 

Secretary Chapman favors the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway to prevent steel shortages from 
slowing down the nation’s economy. He said its devel- 
opment would provide low-cost transportation of ores 


from Labrador and would permit establishment of steel 
centers in the lower Great Lakes area. 


Soil Conservation 


SOIL conservation study, made in New Jer- 

sey last Summer, tells about corn yields on 
three Somerset County farms. Although this area 
suffered from the extremely dry Summer with re- 
sultant subnormal yields, nevertheless the first 
farm, with 10 inches of topsoil, had a yield of 71 
bushels of corn to the acre. Another field on the 
same farm, with only three inches of topsoil, pro- 
duced 35 bushels. The second farm studied had 
one field with eight inches of topsoil, and the 
owner harvested 43 bushels an acre from it. From 
another field with three inches of topsoil, he took 
corn at the rate of 27 bushels an acre. The third 
farm, which had an outstanding corn crop, gave 
105 bushels to the acre on 10 inches of topsoil 
and 71 bushels on five inches of topsoil. 
| Nature builds topsoil slowly, but a farmer who would 


like to make that top layer deeper can do it with proper 
rotations, fertilization and erosion control. 


Taxation 


lie emergency automotive excises cost high- 
way users of the nation $1,285,757,000 last 
year, according to figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference. Of this, $452 
million was paid in the 1% cent a gallon Federal 
gasoline tax; $442 million in the 7 per cent tax 
on the factory value of new automobiles and mo- 
torcycles; $112 million in the 5 per cent tax on 
trucks, buses and trailers; $144 million in the 
poundage tax on tires and tubes; $96 million in a 
5 per cent “hardship tax’’ on automotive parts and 
accessories, and $37 million in the 6 cent a gallon 
tax on lubricating oil. 
Repeal of these taxes is said to have been demanded 


by hundreds of highway user groups with a combined 
membership in the millions. 


Minimum Wage 
(CMARENEE investigations by the Wage and 
Hour Division indicate that many Puerto Ri- 
cans working in New York City may not be re- 
ceiving the minimum wage of 75 cents and are 
not being paid time and one-half for overtime. 
Mr. Manuel Cabranes, New York Director of the 
Employment and Migration Bureau of the Puerto 
Rico Department of Labor, has issued a reminder 
to Puerto Ricans living in New York City area to 
insist on their full legal rights if their jobs are 
covered under the Federal Wage and Hour Law. 
Unofficial estimates now place the number of 
Puerto Ricans in New York City at approximately 
250,000. 
Mr. Cabranes stated that he had been informed by 
the Regional Director of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, that the Department’s in- 


vestigators were finding an increasing number of ex- 
amples of failure to comply with the law. 


Cooperative Farming 

HIGHLY significant declaration, adopted by 

this years Canadian Cooperative Congress, 

asks of the Dominion Government to amend the 

Veterans Land Act to permit a group of veterans 

in a registered co-op farming association to pool 

their several loans and/or grants for the pur- 

chase of land, livestock and equipment to operate 
as a unit. 

In explanation of the demand it is said: Many young 

men are finding that co-operative endeavor is the only 


means by which they can enter what is now a highly 
mechanized industry with any chance of success. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PROPAGANDA FOILED 
A Contribution to the Study of 


Prejudice and Intolerance 
By 


Fr. THEO. PLASSMEYER, O.F.M. 


XIV. 


OU are a Catholic community. I am a Pro- 
\4 testant, living in near-by Effingham. We 
are, in a measure, next-door neighbors and it is a 
pity that we have not known and understood one 
another better, and probably have not esteemed 
one another as we should; but this meeting this 
afternoon, with your demonstration of loyalty, has 
brought us to a better mutual understanding. Your 
interests are our interests and our interests are 
your interests. We may differ in some of our 
political ideas and in some of our religious views. 
But our fundamental concepts of society are iden- 
tical: the God you worship is the same God I 
worship; the same Jesus Christ that died to save 
you from your sins, died to save me from mine; 
and we are all working to obtain the same heaven. 

“We are all fellow Americans. You are a law- 
abiding class of citizens, which is evident to me, 
as a lawyer of this county, from the fact that dur- 
ing my many years of practice I do not recall a 
single instance in which one of your citizens has 
been indicted for violating the laws of the land. 
And I also fully realize that your first-class citizen- 
ship and patriotism is the result of not an hour, 
but of many years of education. It is the result 
of the education imparted to you by Professor 
Rieg and the Notre Dame Sisters in your schools, 
and by the Franciscan Fathers in your college. 
And in your Church, patriotism is part of your 
religion. I congratulate you, fortunate people of 
Teutopolis. 

“I am profoundly happy to be here, happy to 
have a part in this wonderful celebration. I know 
of nothing that could be more helpful in bring- 
ing about a better mutual understanding and a 
higher mutual esteem between the people of Teu- 
topolis and those of my home town, Effingham, 
than just this demonstration which has turned out 
so unexpectedly. 

“Friends, Father Plassmeyer dedicated this af- 
ternoon the Service Flag of his parish; he really 
meant to dedicate his whole parish to the service 
of our Country. Let us take the hint; yes, let us 


all take this exceptional occasion to dedicate our- 
selves anew to the flag of our country, to the best 
interests of our country, that our government of 
the people, by the people and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 


“Happy? Yes, friends, I am happy. I am 


- happy, because I am going home from this meet- 


ing with a far better understanding between us, 
and wiser on patriotism than when I came. I 
thank you.” 

The reaction to this fine piece of oratory was 
a rousing outburst of applause by everyone pres- 
ent. A fine piece of oratory? Spoken extempo- 
raneously, it may not have been such in logic and 
composition, as called for by the laws of rhetoric 
of our schools; but genuine oratory it was. What 
had happened? A complete reversal of psychology 
on the part of all those who had come to this 
meeting in a skeptical mood. Mr. Parker had 
spoken from the heart, and he had touched the 
hearts of his audience; he had spoken with deep 
conviction, and he had carried the conviction to 
his hearers. He had pierced the reservoir of good 
will and American fair-mindedness of the as- 
sembly, and good will and fair-mindedness poured 
forth flood-like; flood-like it had swept away pet- 
ty jealousy, racial discrimination and religious big- 
otry. That is what had happened. 

The roaring applause would not cease. The or- 
chestra played a march, but received little atten- 
tion. The second speaker sent by the State Com- 
mittee of Defense was a Mr. Edward B. Schneider 
from the coal mines of Salina County, Illinois. 
He claimed that he was born and educated in 
Germany and that he had three sons in the army. 
Mr. Schneider tried desperately to speak; but it 
was to no use. The people were leaving the hall. 
However, this was not yet the end of our demon- 
stration. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The Demonstration (concluded ) 


During the commotion created by the speech 
of Mr. Parker in the hall, Mr. H. J. Weber came 
to me and asked, Father, what shall we do now? 

Myself: What do you mean, Mr. Weber? 

Mr. Weber: Father, there are at least twice as 
many people outside, clamoring for admission into 
the hall. Could we, perhaps, having asked the 
people to leave the hall, let the others in and have 
the program repeated for them? 
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This did not seem to me practical. It would 
draw out the celebration too long and by that 
time it would be nightfall. Many of the visitors 
having come a far distance, hundreds would have 
to leave disappointed; and that would lessen the 
impression our demonstration had made. I asked 
Father Joseph whether he would repeat the speech 
to the audience outside. He consented at once. 
While Mr. H. J. Weber explained to the people in 
the hall that the program would be continued out- 
side, I went at once to make the necessary arrange- 
ment. 

Father Thomas organized his brass instruments 
into a little band, to entertain the crowd outside. 
Some men lugged from the premises of Weber 
Bros. Hardware store crates, in which machinery 
had been shipped, to construct a temporary speak- 
er’s platform. Judge W. P. Wright of Effingham 
managed to climb on the improvised rostrum. His 
venerable appearance quieted the throng. After 
expressing his appreciation of the high character 
of this patriotic celebration and his high regard for 
the orator, he introduced the Rev. Joseph C. Mey- 
er, O.F.M. (applause). Father Meyer took the 
floor. Under the circumstances the young speak- 
er was naturally now at his best. This report is 
taken from the edition of the local Press of April 
18, 1918. 


Address by Rev. Joseph Meyer, O.F.M. 


“Rev. Fathers, honored guests, ladies and gentle- 
men,—What grand and noble thoughts are not 
awakened within our hearts by the celebration 
that has brought us together this afternoon! It 
is a great honor to be selected to address this vast 
assembly of loyal American citizens, who have 
come from far and wide to be present at this 
ceremony. And I assure you that I appreciate the 
honor; the more so since the committee has given 
me an opportunity to speak to you on that grand 
and glorious virtue found within the heart of every 
true American citizen—patriotism. 

“Patriotism! Ah, there is magic in the word! It 
is bliss to repeat it! Throughout all ages humanity 
has burned the incense of reverence at the shrine 
of patriotism. The most beautiful pages of his- 
tory are those that record its deeds. Poets are 
sweetest when they echo its whisperings; orators 
are most potent when they attune their speeches 
to its exploits. Patriotism is tender and strong; 
tender as the affection of son for mother, strong 
as death itself. Patriotism is generous and disin- 
terested, shrinking from no sacrifice and seeking 
‘no reward, save national triumph. Patriotism 1s 


the vital spark of the nation’s honor, the living 
fountain of the nation’s prosperity, the strong 
shield of the nation’s safety. 


“Humanity pays homage to patriotism because 
of its supreme value. Next to love of God, is the 
love of country; next to religion is patriotism. The 
Catholic knows that devotion to his country is not 
merely a matter of natural honor or of sentiment; 
it is a duty which his religion imposes upon him. 
He knows that, in obeying his country’s just laws, 
he obeys the laws of God and that God alone gives 
sanction to these laws. In obeying and respecting 
our civil authorities, we bow our will not to the 
mandates of a man like ourselves, but to the will 
of God; in rendering to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, we obey Him who is above Caesar. 

“Among the ancient Romans the title of honor 
was: Czvis Romanus sum, 1 am a Roman Citizen. 
More significant, more glorious, more awe-inspir- 
ing throughout the entire world today is the title: 
Civis Americanus sum, 1 am an American citizen. 
Wherever you may look in the world, you will find 
only one government, one republic, one country 
that is the native home of liberty,—and that is 
our own dear and glorious republic, America. 
We have above us not a king saying: ‘L’etat c’est 
mot’, | am the State! No emperor proclaiming that 
for his acts as sovereign he is responsible only to 
himself. Ours is a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. In America all 
men are civilly and politically equal. And this God- 
given mission of America extends not only to the 
American people, but to all the people of the 
earth, to whom its flag flutters hopes of future 
happiness. 

“And why should we as Catholic American citi- 
zens of today stand back and ‘lie supine on our 
back’, when every page of our history speaks to us 
in accents that are Catholic? That dauntless navi- 
gator, Christopher Columbus, who opened this 
country to the world, was a Catholic. Catholic 
pioneers penetrated the wilderness, razed mighty 
forests and built towns, highways and citadels. 
The humble and zealous sons of St. Francis plant- 
ed the seed of Christianity in the new world, trans- 
forming the savage Indian into a docile and sub- 
missive citizen, teaching him how to love God and 
how to be useful to his fellow men. When the 
American colonies won their independence, Cath- 
olics, though hated and looked down upon, joined 
without hesitation the glorious band of colonists 
and fought for the liberty we now enjoy. The 
Father of the American navy, John Barry, was a 
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Catholic. And what did Washington say about 
the services rendered by Catholics? 

“Washington’s words of praise of Catholic loy- 
alty during the Revolution ought never to be for- 
gotten. On March 12, 1790, in an open letter “To 
the Roman Catholics in the United States’ we find 
this remarkable passage: ‘I hope ever to see Amer- 
ica among the foremost nations in example of 
justice and liberality; and I presume that your Pro- 
testant fellow citizens will never forget the pa- 
triotic part you took in the accomplishment of the 
Revolution and in the establishment of the govern- 
ment, or the important assistance which you have 
received from a nation in which the Roman Cath- 
olic faith is professed’ (France). Conway, Ques- 
tion Box, Catholics and Civil Allegiance, page 186. 

“Glorious and interminable is the litany of 
Catholic generals and Catholic heroes who fought 
in the Civil War for the maintenance of the Union. 
—Let me quote what President Lincoln said in 
condemnation of racial and religious prejudices 
and in recognition of the services rendered by 
Catholics in this war. 

“As early as 1855, when Knownothingism 
caused such a stir with its racial and religious 
prejudices, Lincoln had this to say in a letter to 
Joshua Speed: “When the Knownothings get con- 
trol, it (the Declaration of Independence) will 
read: ‘All men are created equal except Negroes, 
foreigners and Catholics. When it comes to this, 
I should prefer emigrating to some country where 
they make no pretense of loving liberty.’ (Com- 
plete works of A. Lincoln by Nicolay and Hay). 
This attitude Lincoln firmly maintained ever after, 
especially during the Civil War, and that in spite 
of bitter criticism he received for his view from 
friend and foe. 

“At the entrance of our country into this World 
War, our Bishops and Archbishops pledged their 
own loyalty and that of every Catholic in Amer- 
ica to the United States, which called forth from 
our illustrious President Woodrow Wilson a let- 
ter of appreciative thanks. And ever since there 
has been preached only one gospel from every 
Catholic pulpit, that of unswerving loyalty and 
devotion to our country. The Service Flags dis- 
played in our churches demonstrate that we gladly 
sacrifice our young people for the honor of our 
land and for the safety and glory of our country. 
In support of everything I have said, let me call 
your attention, friends, to what men like Senator 
Hanna and ex-President Taft say in defense of 
the Catholic Church and of the Catholics of our 
country. 


“Fy-President Taft, after all his experiences 
with Catholics, as lawyer, judge, chairman of the 
Commission to organize the civil government in 
the Philippines, and his personal contact with Ro- 
man dignitaries,—had this to say: “We have no 
reason to fear the Catholic Church or Catholics. 
In fact, the better the Catholic, the better the citi- 
zen’ (St. Anthony’s Messenger, January, 1938, p. 
489). 

ee Hanna, the power behind the throne 
during President McKinley's administration, on an 
occasion when the President felt discouraged on 
account of the fury with which the A. P. A.’s 
raged against the Catholics, said to the Presi- 
dent: ‘Mr. President, the A. P. A.’s constitute no 
particular danger. But the day is not far distant 
when we shall have a greater crisis in this country 
than any we have yet passed through. The Cath- 
olic Church has at all times furnished some of the 
most loyal detenders of the flag but I look to it 
for still more. The day is coming when treason 
will rear its head and socialism become rampant; 
and in this hour the flag must depend on its 
staunch friends. Then in my opinion, our greatest 
protection will be the Supreme Court and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church.’ 

“Soon after, some of his friends heard of this 
statement. They were amazed at the boldness of 
this declaration and asked the Senator whether 
he had made such an assertion. The latter an- 
swered: “Yes, I did. And today I am prepared 
to make the statement still stronger. I am leay- 
ing out the Supreme Court; and I want to say 
that, when the crisis comes, the only question will 
be: will the Catholic Church be strong enough to 
save our country’ (Ave Maria, February 24, 1923, 
p- 246).” 

For the benefit of those who had not heard the 
other two speakers in the hall, Fr. Joseph Meyer 
added the following remarks: ‘And in particular, 
what shall I say of the loyalty of Teutopolis? 
Shall I defend it? No, it needs no defense. Those 
who were fortunate enough to hear the other two 
speakers in the hall this afternoon, will know it. 
Our actions speak louder than words. We always 
have been loyal, still are, and always will be true 
and loyal citizens of America. Of the eighteen 
boys who have gone to the front twelve have 
volunteered. Was not the first American mer- 
chant ship that dared to cross the barred zone, 
manned by a Teutopolis gunner? Have we not 
gladly over-subscribed to the various Liberty 
Loans? Have we not willingly helped the War 
Fund of the Knights of Columbus? Have we 
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not generously contributed to the drive of the 
Red Cross? Are we not now ready to make 
every sacrifice that the honor of our country may 
demand of us? I challenge anyone to step forth 
and to give one proof against the loyalty of the 
Teutopolis people! 

“My friends, I wish to take this opportunity 
to exhort you all, Catholic and non-Catholic, as 
true American citizens to remember in your daily 
ptayers those fine boys who have gone forth from 
our midst to fight our battle. Let us pray that the 
Almighty God of nations bring back those dear 
boys; bring them back crowned with the laurels 
of victory; bring them back safe and sound in body 
and soul.” 

Our Loyalty Demonstration was coming to an 
end. The closing scene presented a picture which 
will never be forgotten by those who happened to 
be witnesses. The tall figure of the youthful 
orator, in his brown Franciscan habit, stood high 
above the audience, upon the improvised stage 
built of crates. His voice rang clearly and dis- 
tinctly. The people listened throughout in deep 
silence and religious attention. Towards the end 
of the speech, Mr. Henry Wessel and Mr. Al 
Wente ex-navy men, hoisted the large flag accord- 
ing to the regulations observed by the army. When 
it reached the top of the high pole, a gentle April 
breeze spread its majestic folds and a flood of the 
late afternoon-sunlight fell upon the new Stars 
and Stripes. An inspiring sight! The speaker's 
peroration again was a stirring apostrophe to the 
flag of our country. This time it consisted of a 
happy and fitting paraphrase of Horace’s classical 
ode to the state (Ad Rem Publicam) , commencing 
with the words: 

“O navis, referent in mare te novi Fluctus!” 

“O ship (of state), fresh winds will carry thee 
To the sea!” 

Father Meyer’s address evoked a storm of ap- 
plause. And what a chastening influence it had 
upon all present: our adversaries (if I may still 
call them such) shook hands with us, congratulat- 
ed us, thanked us, and apologized for their con- 
duct of the past. The band played the Star Spang- 
led Banner; the crowd dispersed; and our Loyalty 
Demonstration had become a matter of record. 
For years afterwards, on my occasional visits to 
Effingham, I met people who were present at that 
demonstration, Catholics and non-Catholics, Amer- 
icans of German extraction and Americans of non- 
German extraction, but none ever fail to refer to 
that memorable event and speak of it with un- 
stinted appreciation. 


Reports of the Papers 

For brevity’s sake I shall quote in detail from 
only two newspapers, the weekly Texto polis Press 
and the daily Effingham Republican. I gladly give 
the latter an opportunity to speak for itself, be- 
cause prior to the celebration this publication had 
at times not been particularly neighborly towards 
Teutopolis, and hence deserves twofold credit for 
its gracious report. The other Effingham papers, 
the Daily Record and the County Review, also 
commented very favorably on the event. Unfor- 
tunately the files of those days of the Dieterich 
paper (Gazette) covering a three-year period are 
missing. I had the Newton Democrat examined, . 
to find what it might have to say about our cele- 
bration; but nothing was to be found. It will be 
remembered that we owe special thanks to Mr. 
A. D. McCallen, the editor of this publication on 
account of his article in the Democrat on the in- 
teresting developments in Teutopolis. 

The Textopolzs Press of April 18, 1918 report- 
ed: 


Big Loyalty Meeting 

Last Sunday Teutopolis had its Loyalty meet- 
ing and flag raising, and the day was one which 
will long be remembered by the several thousand 
present. The day was an ideal one for the cele- 
bration and long before the ceremonies began the 
streets were lined with cars and buggies. By ac- 
tual count, four hundred automobiles were parked 
on the main street alone. It was a loyal crowd, 
one that had come to bear testimony of their un- 
swerving loyalty to Old Glory, the flag of their 
native or adopted country. The citizens of Teu- 
topolis were glad to see so many strangers pres- 
ent. Teutopolis wants them all to see and feel 
that her patriotism is of the 100 per cent type 
and that she does not stand second to any com- 
munity, when it comes to backing up the boys who 
are going over the top. All present were out- 
spoken, claiming that the meeting was the best 
they ever attended anywhere. 

“The program was to be given in Society Hall, 
but it soon became evident that not half of the 
people could secure admission. The chairman of 
the Liberty Loan Sales Committee, Mr. Joseph 
Pudenz, presided over the meeting. The program 
was under the auspices of the Sales Committee 
and all its members were seated on the stage: Clem 
Kroeger, George Buenker, Hermann Willenborg, 
Henry Thoele, B. Goeckner, Jr., Henry Probst, 
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John Nosbisch, Andrew Schneider, Jr., Ben Kral- 
mann, Henry Fuesting, John Mueller, Frank 
Schultz, Clem Schleper, and Wm. Weber. The 
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orchestra of St. Joseph’s College assisted with its 
classical music to make the meeting a success. 
(To be continued) 


Boole Reviews and Notes 


Received for Review 


Ancient Christian Writers, St. Athanasius, the Life of 
Saint Anthony translated by Robert T. Mey- 
er: Newman Press, Maryland, $2.50. 

Zacharias, H. C. E., Ph.D.: Human Personality, Herder 
Book Company, St. Louis, $4.00. 

Clément, Marcel: L’organisation professionelle, Institut 
Social Populaire, Montreal. Price 20 sous. 

Reinhardt, Kurt: Germany 2,000 Years; Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, price 

8.50 


Zolli, Eugenio: The Nazarene, Studies in New Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
$5.00. 

Peale, Norman, D.D., and Blanton, Smiley, M.D.: The 
Art of Real Happiness. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, $2.75. 


Reviews 


Martinez, Luis M., D.D., Archbishop of Mexico. Secrets 
of the Interior Life. Tr. into English by H. 
J. Beutler, C.M., S.T.L., St. John’s Seminary, 
Camarillo, California. vili—207 pages. (B. 
Herder Book Company, 1949) $3.00. 
HE first secret in finding our Lord is faith.’’ It is 
not in loftiness of style, nor newness of doctrine that 
the Archbishop of Mexico speaks. His purpose is to 
train his readers in true spirituality, hence, the earnest- 
ness and simplicity of these religious conferences, which 
form the twelve chapters of this golden little book. 
Souls that are in earnest likewise, by reading this book 
will have a solid basis for progress. Wery practical 
problems of the spiritual life are carefully examined— 
no summary treatment which might take for granted 
the very points which the soul is seeking enlightenment 
about. The chapter dealing with “Disorderly Affec- 
tions” states: 
When at any time affection rises to the point of 
taking complete possession of our heart in such a 
way that it causes us to place our happiness and our 
final end in a creature, then mortal sin is com- 
mitted; for mortal sin is nothing else but the tri- 
umph of an inordinate affection over the love of 
God. 
Very often a disorderly affection does not go to 
such an extreme, yet it can contrive to live side 
by side with the love of God. Then it is a species 
of parasite which prevents the love of God from 
developing in all its fullness and in all its glory. 
Throughout the discourses, the reader finds sudden 
illuminations flooding his mind. Surely the author is 
dealing with what he well knew from personal ex- 
perience; it is this which gives Secrets of the Interior 
Life a kind of communicative vitality. 
The Translator has done wisely in keeping the tone 
and simplicity of the author’s style. 


JOHN JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 


Pourquoi aimer le moyen age. By R. P. Benoit La- 
croix, O.P. Montreal, 1950, 16 pp. 

In the monthly sequence of brochures L’Oeuvre des 
Tracts, Montreal, Pourquoi aimer le moven age consti- 
tutes Nr. 367. One does not know whether to admire 
the Canadian Catholic authors for the variety of timely 
subjects treated by them, or to envy the French Canadian 
public for this comprehensive library of handy informa- 
tion. The whole undertaking is indeed an Institut soctal 
popularre. 

In the present tract, intelligible for everybody but 
with a concreteness of detail which betrays the scholar, 
Father Lacroix paints a glowing picture of the middle 
ages—which are for him little more than the history 
of France. As a Canadian, he feels himself a direct 
descendant of medieval France. After describing the 
old French tradition in modern Canadian names, lo- 
cations, and customs he confesses: “In studying the 
middle ages I have rarely had the impression of studying 
any history but my own country’s.” 

NORBERT FUERST, PH.D. 


Notes 
A T present books are both scarce and dear. Hence, 


every worthwhile volume that comes to the Bureau 
is disposed of as advantageously as possible. 

During the war the Central House of a certain mis- 
sionary society laboring in the Philippines was com- 
pletely destroyed; and with it the library. Since the 
missionaries came to this domicile for their annual re- 
treat, to recuperate from illness, etc., etc., the loss was 
particularly serious. “Although we are, of course, very 
much in need of a good library, I have not been able to 
buy books,” the Superior of this institution writes us. 
But he also thanks us for the package of books and 
magazines he had received from the Bureau. “I appre- 
ciate very much your kindness,’’ he states “in remem- 
bering us so faithfully and for sending us such welcome 
reading. No doubt, you must receive many appeals 
from other missions, and therefore, I value your will- 
ingness to help us so faithfully all the more.” 


Editors and publishers of Saskatchewan weekly news- 
papers are being asked by the Legislative Library to 
preserve at least one complete file of their newspapers 
for microfilming. The Library, in collaboration with 
the Saskatchewan Archives Office, is engaged in a 
long-term program of microfilming all Saskatchewan 
weekly newspapers. 

Editors are asked to communicate with the provincial 
archivist, care of the Legislative Library, Regina, to en- 
Sure preservation of files, particularly in cases where a 
paper has ceased or is ceasing publication, or where 
ownership of a paper is being changed. 


THE C. V. AND THE 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 


President, Albert J. Sattler, New Worle, ING Me 
First Vice-President, Michael Ettel, Minnesota. 


Second Vice-President, Rev. Victor Beuckmann, O.S.B. 
Arkansas. 


Third Vice-President, Edward Kirchen, California. 
Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 

President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 
General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 
Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, A. M. Herriges, St. Paul, Minn. 


Trustees: Harry Jacobsmeyer, E. A. Winkelmann and 
Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, 
San Antonio, Texas; Joseph Kaschmitter, Cot- 
tonwood, Idaho; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, 
Calif.; William A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
T. J. Arnold, Little Rock, Ark.; Charles Kabis, 
Newark, N. J. 

Board of Directors: Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, 
Texas; Richard F, Hemmerlein, New York; Dr. 
Gordon Tierney, Minnesota; Dr. B. N. Lies, Kan- 
sas; Frank Stuerzer, California; Charles P. 
Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; Edward J. Hesse, Wat- 
erbury, Conn.; Max Nack, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Hon. Presidents, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. 
Blied, Madison, Wis.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, 
Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn. 


CENTRAL BUREAU 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y., 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rey. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. P. Kenkel, 
Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 26 Tilton St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
38835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


CALL TO QUINCY CONVENTION 
April 16, 1950 


Mot Reverend, Right Reverend, Very Reverend 
and Reverend Fathers, Officers and Members of 
the Catholic Central Verein of America, Friends: 


Today we complete the 95th year of our existence 
as a union of societies, ‘according to the spirit and 
laws of the Church, for the promotion of Catholic in- 
terests, temporal and spiritual and the zealous practice 
in common of Christian virtue and works of charity.” 
(From original letter calling the First Convention in 
Baltimore, 1855.) 

Today these salutary aims and purposes have been 
expanded so as to embrace the entire social problem as 
was so well stated in the first volume of our national 
publication: “To work through parishes under the di- 
rection of our spiritual leaders... that Christian living 
may find expression in our public life, in commerce 
and business, in trade and traffic, in the halls of the 
law givers, and the courts of justice.” (Central-Blatt, 
January, 1909). 

Our slogan then was ‘“Laymen to the front! To re- 
new all things in Christ!” It still remains our slogan. 


With these wholesome recollections of our objectives, 
and also recalling our tradition of steadfast loyalty to 
Holy Mother, the Church, we invite you to attend our 
95th annual convention to be held August 19th-23rd in 
the City of Quincy, Illinois. Here will be afforded to 
us an opportunity to deliberate and to act on the huge 
problems and difficulties which beset us. Through the 


kindness and hospitality of our good members in Quincy, 
every facility for the welfare and comfort of the dele- 
gates will be made ready. 

The motto for this important gathering was taken 
from a recent pronouncement of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
and reads as follows: 

‘Man is a creature of God that lives constantly 
under the guidance and vigilance of God’s 
paternal Providence. Let us work, therefore, 
to rekindle in a new generation confidence in 
God, in itself and in the future, and so render 
possible the advent of a more tolerable and 
happier state of affairs.” 

May we ask, therefore, that, particularly in this 
Holy Year, the year of the Great Return, the year dedi- 
cated by His Holiness to Prayer and Penance, each of 
you make every effort to attend our Convention, the an- 
nual assembly of our societies devoted to the work of 
Catholic Action. 

In many instances, we know, your presence as a dele- 
gate will require sacrifice. But self-denial is but one 
of the marks of the lay apostle. Let every society, 
large and small, be represented. Laymen to the front! 


Praised be Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 
ALBERT A. DoBIE, Secretary 


ALRERT J. SATTLER, President 
Issued at New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Preliminary Program 


He assignment of speakers and the arrangement 
of details for this year’s National Convention in 
Quincy, Illinois, are progressing satisfactorily. The 
church services are to be held in St. Boniface Church, of 
which Very Rev. Henry B. Schnelten is Pastor. Mass 
will be celebrated in the morning at 8 a.m. to inaugurate 
each day's program. Committee sessions and meetings 
are to be conducted in the Western Catholic Union Build- 
ing, and in the Hotel Lincoln-Douglas, which will 
serve as Convention headquarters. 

The Committee on Social Action convenes on Friday; 
the Board of Directors, and the Board of Trustees and 
Finance Committee of the CV will meet Saturday morn- 
ing and afternoon, August 18 and 19. An additional 
meeting of the Board of Directors is scheduled for 
Saturday evening. The Mission Exhibit, a feature of the 
Convention of the Women’s Union, will be opened 
officially at 3 p.m. on Saturday afternoon. 

The solemn High mass officially inaugurating the 
Convention will be celebrated in St. Boniface Church on 
Sunday morning, in the presence of Most Rev. William 
A. O'Connor, Bishop of Springfield. The Civic Forum 
of Sunday afternoon will feature two main addresses. 
One of these is to be on a timely topic, “The Primacy of 
Conscience—Pontius Pilate or St. Stephen.” The ad- 
dress on ‘The Central Verein: its Mission and Pro- 
gram” will be delivered by Mr. Walter Matt, associate 
editor of The Wanderer, of St. Paul, Minnesota. The 
annual messages of the Presidents of the CV and NCWU 
will be submitted at the Monday morning joint session 
of the men and women delegates. A banquet will be 
provided on Sunday evening. 

Meetings of the Fraternal Insurance Societies’ Section 
of the CV are scheduled for Saturday morning and 
Monday afternoon. Business meetings of the CV are 
to be held on Monday and Tuesday. Final business 
meetings are to be held on Wednesday morning, August 
23, and in the afternoon at 4 p.m., the installation of 
the new officers of the CV and NCWU and the depart- 
ure ceremony will be conducted in St. Boniface Church. 


Our 1950 Convention City 


dp and visitors who attend this year’s 
Convention of the Central Verein and the National 
Catholic Women’s Union in Quincy, Illinois, will be 
privileged to visit a mid-western city where the in- 
fluence of Catholic life and culture has left its imprint 
upon the community in a remarkable degree. This fact 
is emphasized by the quiet, peaceful atmosphere, and 
the natural beauty of this city of about 40,000 people, 
situated high on the east bank of the great Mississippi 
River. Quincy is also conveniently accessible by rail- 
road from surrounding points: St. Paul, Milwaukee, 
- Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha. 

A number of Quincy’s eight parishes were founded 
through the missionary endeavors of the pastors and 
parishioners of the city’s mother Church, that of St. 
Boniface. It is in this Church, one of the oldest in the 
Diocese of Springfield, that the Pontifical Highmass and 
most of the church services during the Convention days 
are to be conducted. The venerable parish celebrated 


its centennial already in 1937. Others of the older 
parishes of the city are: St. Peter's, founded in 1839; 
St. Francis Solanus, the first parish in Quincy estab- 
lished by the Franciscan Fathers, founded in 1857; St. 
Maty’s, in 1867; St. John’s, in 1880. No doubt on ac- 
count of its early Catholic history and location, Quincy 
was intended for the seat of a diocese in 1853. The 
cathedra was transferred to Alton, Illinois, in 1860, and 
ultimately to Springfield in 1923. 

A well-known Catholic college of the middle-west 
is also located in our convention city. Founded in 1860 
by the Franciscan Fathers of the Sacred Heart Province, 
and named St. Francis Solanus College, it is the alma 
mater of many of the Catholic clergy and laity of the 
surrounding States. Among these have been Most Rev. 
Joseph Schlarman, Bishop of Peoria, and the late Mr. 
August Brockland, a former member of the Central 
Bureau staff. The institution is known in more recent 
years as “Quincy College,” and had 796 students in 1949. 

Quincy is likewise the headquarters of the Western 
Catholic Union, one of the strongest of the fraternal 
insurance societies affiliated with the Central Verein. 
The WCU owns the largest office building in the city, 
and has many units of its parish insurance societies es- 
tablished-in the States of the middle west. It was at the 
request of this organization and a number of the Catho- 
lic parish groups that the invitation to come to Quincy 
for this years convention was extended to the CV and 
NCWU. The Notre Dame Sisters have been estab- 
lished in Quincy for almost a hundred years, and con- 
duct there a large high school together with the two 
parish grade schools. 


Convention Calendar 


ATHOLIC Central Verein of America and National 
Catholic Women’s Union: National Conventions, 

Quincy, Illinois, August 19-23. 

CV and NCWU of Connecticut: St. Boniface Parish, 
New Haven, June 3-5. 

Catholic State League and NCWU of Texas: St. Pet- 
er’s Parish, Lindsay, July 24-27. 

CU and NCWU of Pennsylvania: St. Mary’s Parish 
Altoona, July 21-23. 

CV and NCWU of New York: Syracuse, September 
29-October 1, headquarters Hotel Syracuse. 

CU and NCWU of Illinois, St. Elizabeth’s Parish, 
East St. Louis, September 15-17. 

CU and NCWU of Missouri: St. Mary’s Parish, Cape 
Girardeau, September 10-12. 

Staatsverband and NCWU of California: St. An- 
thony’s Parish, San Francisco. 

CU and NCWU of Arkansas, St. Edward’s Parish, 
Little Rock, September 3-4. 

CV and NCWU of Minnesota: Sauk Centre, Sep- 
tember 24-26. 


A priest, now in the ninetieth year of his life and for 
years a subscriber to our magazine, has now asked us to 
discontinue sending him Social Justice Review, because 
it 1s necessary for him to limit his reading. But he 
parts company with the assurance: “Of course, I have 
the highest esteem for this monthly.” 
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Aid for the Refugees 


T# almost impossible task to relieve the want of the 

refugees in Germany (not to be confounded with 
he DPs) is approached from every side by charitable 
ndividuals and organizations in that country. The 
efugees are organized among themselves for self-help 
ind mutual-help. There is, for instance, the Association 
or the Promotion of the exiles, with branches in Fran- 
onia, which the Bureau has aided. 

Writing in behalf of this group, a teacher tells us 
hat the want of the refugees from the Eastern Zone 
ind of the returned prisoners of war was an urgent 
eason for him to beg of us to send used men’s clothing. 
‘Even the most insignificant pieces of wearing apparel 
will be made use of by our organization, because our 
unemployed are unable to buy any kind of clothing. 
We would wish to make the poorest among us feel 
happy and would be glad if you were to help us ac- 
somplish this task.” 

Let us re-emphasize what we have said before. We 
are kept fairly well supplied with wearing apparel, but 
whatever we ship must be packed and the cost of freight 
or postage paid for. The smallest donation intended 
for this purpose, is, therefore, welcome. 


One of the few Catholic magazines of our country 
to plead the cause of the unfortunate Expellees of Ger- 
man origin, of whom there are twelve million in Ger- 
many, is the Apostle published monthly at Detroit by 
the Mariannhill Mission Society. 

An editorial on the problem appeared in the May 
issue of that journal; the April issue of Magnrficat also 
called to the attention of its readers the terrible plight 
of the people who were driven from ancient homes 
and forced into a country devastated by war. 

When the Lutherans were forced to leave Salzburg 
two hundred years ago, because they would not accom- 
modate themselves to the laws of the land, the Protest- 
ant world denounced the intolerance of the Prince- 
Bishop, the Sovereign of the little Ecclesiastical State. 
But the Prince-Bishop permitted the people, who chose 
to leave the country, to sell their land and take with 
them both money and any other movable property they 
could carry with them on their trek, let us say, to East 
Prussia. The Expellees in the twentieth century were 
driven out of their homes after everything had been 
taken from them. So much for the progress the world 
has made under the leadership of Humanitarianism! 


It may appear astonishing to American Catholics 
that school Sisters should conduct a Home for de- 
linquent girls. But it is exactly this task school Sis- 
ters at Berlin have undertaken. 

“T believe,” the Sister Superior writes “I have already 
told you that we in Berlin are also working in Homes 
for girls released from prisons or from hospitals to 
which they were committed because they were leading 
a wayward life. These girls are of the poorest; most 
of them did not know what it is to have a good mother 
or a good father. Hence, it is not astonishing they 
should have slipped. We try to provide for them a 
home, to procure work for them, to help them to every 
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extent possible to us. Once a year we conduct a meet- 
ing at which we attempt to present an account of our 
work for them, with the intention to interest as many 
people as possible in the efforts of the Good Shep- 


herd.” 


In explanation the Sister writes: “You see, we school 
Sisters in Europe try to imitate Jesus the Teacher, and 
Jesus, the Good Shepherd. Our primary task is teach- 
ing, but, of course, the need to provide for such poor 
gitls has increased so greatly during the last ten years, 
we consider the second task also to be exceedingly 
important.” 


Not alone individuals and families, but also Catholic 
charitable institutions continue to appeal to the Central 
Bureau for aid. A characteristic letter was received 
by us from the Sister Superior of the Children’s Home 
St. Barbara, at Coblenz on the Rhine: 

“Your address came to us from a convent to which 
you had kindly sent charitable gifts. Will you permit 
us to recommend ourselves to your charity? Our Home 
provides for children, infants, children of kindergarten 
age and school children. It is our endeavor to help 
overcome the great and numerous evil consequences of 
the War. However, unfortunately, our means are so 
limited while the daily needs are great. We must, for 
instance, furnish the children in the Home underwear 
and clothing. Their procurement makes great demands 
on us. 

“Were we to receive charitable gifts from American 
benefactors, we would be most grateful. Should the 
gifts consist of used underwear or clothing, we could 
alter them for the use of our children.” 

To satisfy an inquiry of this kind demands of us 
not only the goods or the articles the Sister Superior 
asks for, but also payment of postage. Consequently 
we must repeat our request for contributions in order 
that we may be able to continue our charitable efforts. 


A school teacher in his native province, Silesia, Mr. 
W. P. now serves as a substitute in a Bavarian parish. 
His pay is poor and it is not possible for him to sup- 
plement his income because there are no opportunities 
for other work in the small hamlet where he is sta- 
tioned. Under these circumstances this man, the father 
of three small children, must begin life anew. 

In a letter, which has the endorsement of the Pastor 
of the parish where the teacher serves, we are told that 
he has not been able thus far to procure the needed 
household goods and that even the feather beds used 
by his family have been loaned. The children range 
between one and one-half to four and one-half years. 
Anything that we could send him would be gratefully 
received. Fortunately, the Bureau has been able to for- 
ward to this teacher clothing for himself, his wife and 
the children. 


Having acknowledged receipt of two packages of 
goods useful to an institution for old people and other 
indigents, a Sister writes from St. Joseph’s Home at 
Celle in Hanover: “Everything arrived in good shape. 
It is impossible for you to picture to yourself how 
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great was the joy we felt when unpacking so many 
fine and excellent articles. Our eyes grew bigger and 
bigger and our expressions of joy more jubilant.” 


Group Action in Behalf of the 
Expellees 


| Bae eee is today the center of energetic 
propaganda in favor of the expellees of Germany, 
who thus far have been discriminated against by legis- 
lation and administration. Thus, on a recent occasion 
the Philadelphia group of which Mr. Chas. Gerhard 
is President, brought to their city Dr. Josef Trischler, 
who spoke at the Volksverein Hall on conditions existing 
today in Germany. Dr. Trischler came to our country 
on a visit with fourteen other members of the present 
German Parliament at Bonn. A native of Jugo-Slavia, 
he was expelled from his homeland in 1946. 

The daily press of the city published accounts of 
the meeting, stating the Volksverein had sponsored 
the occasion. Dr. Trischler on his part closed his 
address with the remark: “The work of the United 
Action Committee during its existence of less than a 
year has astonished me. In reviewing your press notices 
one must pay a sincere compliment to the tremendous 
public relations program of the Catholic Volksverein 
and the groups affiliated with the United Action Com- 
mittee for Expellees.” 

It may be said that if our people had everywhere in 
the United States taken up the cause of the Refugees 
and Expellees, they would no longer be discriminated 
against. Senator William Langer, who was unable to at- 
tend the meeting referred to, stated in a letter to the 
Chairman, dated May 9th: “I know of no other groups 
in the entire United States, who have done more to 
help the German expellees, than the German societies 
in Philadelphia. It is not only a pleasure but an honor 
as well, to be associated with such groups.” And con- 
tinuing the Senator states: “Every American citizen of 
German ancestry should consider it his or her duty to 
help these forsaken and particularly forgotten people.” 
Let us add that Senator O’Conor, of Maryland, has 
also voted in favor of seeing that justice is done to 
expellees who would seek a new home in the New 
World. 

Members of the United Action Committee, which 
is largely responsible for the activities referred to by 
Senator Langer, went from Philadelphia to Bethlehem 
where a meeting was held in Casino Hall of Holy Ghost 
Parish, Rev. Scott A. Fasig, pastor. The resolution 
adopted on this action states znter alia: “Be it resolved 
that Congressman Walter be urged to stand by his recom- 
mendation to admit expellees of German ethnic origin 
by pressing for adoption of the amendment (to the Kil- 
gore Substitute Bill), submitted by Senator Ferguson 
of Michigan and Senator Taft of Ohio according to 
which: Twenty-seven thousand visa numbers should be 
allotted to German nationals per year and fifty-four 
thousand seven hundred forty-four visa numbers allot- 
ted to expellees of German ethnic origin, and that 
such visas be granted according to the country of origin 
from which those persons, citizens thereof, have been 
expelled. 
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President Elected to Office of NCCM 


N the course of the thirtieth Convention of the Na- 

tional Council of Catholic Men, conducted in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 15-16, Mr. Albert Sattler, of 
New York City, President of the Central Verein, was 
elected to the office of Secretary of the Council. Mr. 
Sattler previously had been a member of the organiza- 
tion’s Board of Directors. Others elected to offices of 
the Council were: President, Mr. Steward Lynch, of 
Wilmington, Delaware; Vice-president, F. X. Nally, of 
Toledo, Ohio; Treasurer, Dr. George R. Ellis of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In his address to the assembly of the delegates, Most 
Rev. Robert Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio and 
Episcopal Chairman of the Department of Lay organi- 
zations, said that ignorance of religion and of the social 
teachings of the Church among Catholics at large, were 
among the foremost obstacles to the efforts of Catholic 
men to unite and build a better and more Christian 
country. Other obstacles of the present-day that must 
be overcome are apathy among Catholics, and also what 
the Holy Father has called the ‘‘almost universal moral 
decadence,” Archbishop Lucey stated. He urged that 
the Catholic men of this country be organized as the 
last barrier against the disintegration and defeat of the 
Christian world. Msgr. Fulton Sheen also addressed the 
Council’s delegates; he pointed out that the greatest 
enemy of the present was moral atheism, which does 
not deny God but attempts to destroy Him by advanc- 
ing man to the position of divinity. A number of other 
members of the Catholic clergy and laity also addressed 
the Council’s sessions during the two-day period. 

Resolutions adopted by the Convention touched upon 
several important current problems concerned with the 
interests of religion and the Church. One statement 
urged that the Federal Communications Commission re- 
ject the pleas of certain organizations that it refuse as- 
signments of broadcasting wave-lengths to religious and 
other non-profit organizations. Another resolution is 
concerned with what is a growing sentiment among 
Catholics—that the television industry adopt a code of 
standards and practices intended to eliminate indecency 
and otherwise morally objectionable conduct from the 
transcriptions. The Council pledged its filial devotion 
to the Holy Father and the prayers of its members fot 
the consummation of the purpose of the Holy Year. 
Profound sympathy was also expressed to His Holiness 
on account of the ruthless persecution of the Church 
in many parts of the world. 


German pastors do not merely testify to the worthiness 
and neediness of families who addressed appeals to the 
Bureau, but in some cases they thanked us for having 
helped people recommended by them. Writing from a 
village near Hanau on the Main, a Priest assures us: 

“I wish to thank you wholeheartedly that you assistec 
the family B. at my request. I am enclosing the note 
the father addressed to me to express his gratitude. My 
predecessor had supplied your address to the family, o! 
whom he thought very highly. But tell me, what coulc 


I do to please you in order to express my thanks in < 
concrete manner?” 
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Missionaries in China Hopeful 


AN CCORDING to reports received by the Bureau, 
the vicissitudes of the Civil War in China inclined 
che people to greater religious fervor. Writing from the 
interior, a missionary states: “Be assured that all of us 
are still well. In spite of the new rulers we can go on 
with our work of salvation among the poor pagans. In 
many instances we do so more successfully now than 
ever before. Our churches are filled to capacity; the 
Christians, many of whom had not attended to their 
religious duties for years, now receive the Holy Sacra- 
ments regularly. We baptize more people than formerly 
and every month people from all walks of life ask us 
for instruction in the faith...” 

In parts of China the opinion prevails that the Red 
period will not last long. The missionaries on their 
part, however, are fully aware that they may have to 
suffer painful experiences before the end of the regime. 
Nevertheless they are resolved not to desert their sta- 
tions. “The large number of recent conversions,’ one 
Missionary wires, ‘‘is sufficient proof that God’s bless- 
ings rest on us and our work.” 

We also have information that three Sisters, who 
were in a certain city captured by the Reds, were permit- 
red to return to their mission field. One of them writes: 
“We had a very pleasant trip of eight days. We were 
not scrutinized and the people were extremely kind to 
us, just as in times of peace. In our Mission it is 
wonderfully quiet. Things were quite difficult in XYZ 
(the city where they had spent their vacation). The 
Church here enjoys complete freedom. Let us hope this 
condition may last.” 


Helping African Lepers 


AX] HEN a cettain nurse in our country turned over 
a white cotton uniform to charitable-minded 
members of our organization, she little thought that 
he garment would become the wedding dress for a 
soor leper woman in East Africa. This strange in- 
formation regarding the case has come to us from Rev. 
Mother Jacoba, O.S.F., who writes from St. Francis 
Leper Camp in Uganda: 

“Your parcel of clothes for our patients was most 
welcome and arrived just in time to provide a wedding 
dress for one of our ladies. 

“The previous day we had disappointed her, saying 
we could not find any wedding apparel for her. But 
when your parcel had arrived, we soon made a wedding 
‘rock out of one of the nurse’s dresses from your pack- 
ge and she looked grand in it too.” — 

In a letter received by the same mail and written by 
he same Sister, but a few weeks previous to the for- 
Mer communication, it says: os 

“We have received your welcome parcel containing 
uch very useful articles. We were especially delight- 
.d with the bandages and dressings, because we have 
10w two very bad cases which demand such large quan- 
ities of them. Both have gangrenous feet with dis- 
ased bones, and we fear they must be operated on 
vhen our Sister Doctor has arrived. Many thanks and 
30d bless you for your continued help.” 

The members of the N.C.W.U. keep the Bureau 
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so well supplied with bandages that it has been pos- 
sible to steadily increase the number of leper homes 
and camps to which these articles are sent. 


A Valuable Donation 


| Bias a valuable addition to the already important 

collection of newspaper files in the Library of the 
Central Verein, we are indebted to the Director of the 
Library, the Catholic University of America, at Wash- 
ington, Mr. Eugene P. Willging. He has made pos- 
sible the donation of thirty-five volumes of the Kath- 
olische Volkszeitung, of Baltimore, long one of the most 
popular Catholic weeklies printed in the German lan- 
guage in our country. The volumes now in our pos- 
session were duplicates. That they should have been 
made available in the Middle West is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance. 


Information Service 


Soe of our readers may be interested to know 
what kind of assistance is rendered by the Bureau 
in its capacity as an information center. A recent in- 
quiry by a diocesan priest furnishes an insight into one 
of any number of requests of the same or a similar 
kind addressed to the Bureau by letter, by telephone, or 
in person in the course of a week. 


This priest requested information on the attitude of 
the Church in America on the Labor Question, during 
the period 1900-1914. Our Encyclopedia Files and the 
Central Bureau Library were immediately consulted. 
The inquirer was referred, as a beginning of his in- 
vestigation, to two small leaflets in our possession. One 
of these is a copy of a Pastoral Letter issued by Card- 
inal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, in 1912. It deals 
with the rights and duties of employers and workers 
in their mutual relations, as set forth in the Encyclical 
of Pope Leo XIII, “On the Conditions of the Laboring 
Classes,’ published in 1891. Eight thousand copies 
of this leaflet were distributed by the Central Bureau 
during a short period. The other pamphlet is the first 
of a series on ‘‘Social Reconstruction” published in 1914 
by the National Catholic War Council, subsequently 
the NCWC. The priest was also referred to recent 
articles in the Review of Politics for October, 1945, and 
the Catholic Historical Review of January 1948, dealing 
with the reception accorded the Encyclical of Leo XIII 
in America during the period 1891-1922. 


Centenary 


N accordance with an American tradition of earlier 

days, to organize military companies, the German 
immigrants of a hundred years ago, probably with the 
old sharp-shooters-guilds in mind, readily fell into line 
with that custom. Organizations of Germans of this 
kind rendered important services to the Union cause 
when the fate of St. Louis and Missouri hung in the 
balance. General Grant admits, in his memoirs that the 
Germans saved the city for the federal cause. 
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We know today of only one military company organ- 
ized under Catholic auspices, the Unabhangige Jager 
Kompagnie of St. Saviors Parish in New York City. Still 
in existence, this Independent Company of Chasseurs is 
this month celebrating the centennial of its organization. 
We hope a history of those hundred years of existence 
of the Jagerkompanie may be written and that the reasons 
for the decision to organize a military company will be 
established. Were the ‘huntsmen” (Jager) intended to 
be an elite in a spiritual sense, alert defenders of right 
and truth? 

St. Michael’s Society of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., is a few 
years older than the New York organization. Among its 
members a company was raised at the beginning of the 
Civil War for active service. 


Ne ecrology 


(XE of the most extraordinary men it has been our 
privilege to know, Dr. Peter Latz, of Chicago, de- 
parted this life on April 14. He was ninety years at the 
time of his death, which occurred in Alexian Brothers 
Hospital at Chicago, where the deceased had resided 
since his health had failed some years ago. The Central 
Verein has lost in him a staunch friend who for years 
aided the Bureau’s efforts. 

This physician’s outstanding characteristic was his 
deep faith and his extraordinary devotion to duty. 
Deeply conscientious, he did far more than merely pre- 
scribe for his patients whose confidence he easily won. 
In consequence there were few physicians in Chicago 
who had a larger clientele than Dr. Peter Latz; there 
certainly was none who had so many priests and Sisters 
for patients. This was only partly due to his position 
as chief surgeon to Alexian Brothers and St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, both in Chicago. 

When we say the deceased was a typical Rhinelander, 
those who realize what the outstanding virtues of the 
Rhine-Franks are will be able to picture this extraordin- 
ary man who bore his long confinement to a sick room 
and bed with saintly patience. The late Cardinal Munde- 
lein asked Rome only in a few cases to bestow knight- 
hood on laymen in the Archdioceses of Chicago. Dr. 
Latz was one of the few, and the Cardinal himself be- 
stowed upon him the Cross of the Order of St. Greg- 
ory the Great, in the chapel of the Hospital to which 
he was so genuinely devoted. 

Dr. Latz had been born on a farm not far from 
Cologne; he at first studied chemistry under one of the 
leading scientists of Germany, Professor Fresenius; ul- 
timately he decided to devote himself to medicine. Hay- 
ing come to America, he was first engaged as a chemist 
in Indianapolis, but after a few years came to Chicago, 
over fifty years ago, where he labored for a lifetime in 
behalf of suffering men, women and children. There 
survives him his widow, Mrs. Mathilde Latz, two sons, 
and four daughters. Three of the latter are members 


of the various sisterhoods. One son preceeded his 
father in death. 


The life and death of Dr. Latz have been presented 
at greater length to the readers of the Katholische 
Wochenblatt of Chicago, and the monthly Familienblatt, 


published at Techny, Illinois. The first of the two 
articles was written by Mr. Hans Dexl, Secretary of 
the Kolping Society of America; the second has for its 
author the well-known Father F. Markert, S.V.D. Both 
writers knew Dr. Latz intimately and do justice to his 
memory. 


New Member 


NEW name has been added to the In Memoriam 

list, namely that of Mrs. Catherine Eisenhauer, late 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. Unfortunately, we lack the 
knowledge necessary to write a satisfactory necrology. 
But we would ask our members to remember the de- 
ceased in their prayers. 


Father Kolping Picture on a Postage 
Stamp 


Nea of the Kolping Society are greatly elat- 
ed because the Saar State has issued a postage 
stamp showing the portrait of the “Father of Journey- 
men,” Adolph Kolping. It is a handsome stamp which 
collectors will welcome and which, let us add, will make 
better known the remarkable man whose kindly face 
appears on the bit of paper printed in carmine. 

Kolping in his younger days was himself a journey- 
man shoemaker who knew from experience the results 
the abrogation of the guild system had on young trades- 
men when the time came for them to wander over Ger- 
many in search of work. Having studied for the priest- 
hood, he devoted himself to the welfare of young jour- 
ney-men by founding hostels and providing guidance and 
instruction for those who chose to make the Kolping 
House their home. One of the outstanding leaders 
of the Social Democratic Party of Germany, August 
Bebel, took advantage of the privileges offered in the 
hostel at Freiburg in Baden, and in his memoirs re- 
members in an appreciative manner both the leader. 
ship of the Kolping Society Chaplain and the general 
environment in which he, a non-Catholic, found him: 
self. 

As early as the end of the fifties of the last century 
the first journeymen’s homes were founded in out 
country. At present there are a number of such hos. 
tels to be found in cities as far apart as New York anc 
San Francisco. 

The Saar State issued still another commemorative 
stamp. It is dedicated to the memory of the philos 
opher Peter Wust, a Catholic. 


From the Alumni Notes, published in the last quat 
terly issue of the Salesianum, we learn that our lif 
member, Fr. Joseph Steinhauser, Pastor of St. Mary’ 
Parish at Auburndale, Wisconsin, “was honored by hi 
parishioners on the recent occasion of his twenty-fiftl 
anniversary as their Pastor.’ Father Steinhauser, so th 
account continues, “has carried on an extensive build 
ing program in Auburndale; a program including th 
erection of the present church, a new Sisters’ house 
a school addition and chapel.” 
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- District Activities 
Western District, Texas 


ye important part of the CV’s program—the ac- 
+ & tivity of our National, State, and District Legislative 
‘Committees—has not been promoted by our members 
during recent years in harmony with its growing im- 
portance and value. It is by the wise and prudent action 
of our Legislative Committees that-the CV can become 
a bulwark for the defense of the Church and Catholic 
education, a champion of sound morals in social and 
political life, and a defense against the encroachment 
of state omnipotence. 
_ The officers and members of the Catholic State League 
-of Texas have through the years continued to appre- 
ciate and promote legislative activities. At a meeting of 
‘the Western District, conducted at New Braunfels on 
April 23, an important portion of the business session 
was devoted to a report on pending federal legislation 
of interest to Catholics, by Mr. John Pfeiffer, Chair- 
‘man of the Legislative Committee of the CSL. A good 
deal of interest was aroused by his address. Following 
the business session, the traditional ‘Catholic Day’ pro- 
gram was held. Two speakers addressed the assembly: 
Mr. Thomas Pape and Dr. John L. McMahon, both of 
San Antonio. 4 pate 
_ The meeting was conducted in Sts. Peter and Paul 
Parish, of which Very Rev. Armand Weber is Pastor. 
In the election of officers, Mr. Herman Knuepper was 
chosen as President and Mr. Henry Bolle was re-elected 
Secretary of the Western District. ee 


F St. Clair County, Illinois 


Under the sponsorship of the St. Clair County District 
League, Father Suren addressed the Holy Name Society 
of St. Elizabeth’s Parish in East St. Louis. Father spoke 
on the program and achievements of the Catholic Union 
‘of Illinois. His talk was in conjunction with the cur- 
rent campaign for new affiliations among the parishes 
of St. Clair County. Mr. Raymond Wheatley, President 
of the League, announced that within recent weeks four 
new societies have joined the Catholic Union of Illinois 
and two have affiliated with the Women’s Union. 


—— 


Clinton County District League, Illinois 
eet 
- Several thousand people of Bekemeyer and surround- 


- communities in southern Illinois participate in a 


District League, CU of Illinois, on Sunday May 7. One 

‘of the speakers at the rally held on that occasion was 
Mr. James Zipf, of St. Louis, President of the local 
rict League. He developed the subject, “The Aims 
Objectives of the Central Verein.” 


ce Miele Tp its 


ae ix priests and about sixty members of the St. Louis 


tion in Seven Holy Founders Parish, Affton, 
Sunday, April 30. Fr. Scheltinga, Pastor of the 


re es 


istrict, CU of Missouri, attended the meeting of the 
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visions of the Taft-Hartley Law, enacted in the fall of 
1948. A spirited discussion from the floor followed 
Mr. Sullivan’s address. 


Miscellany 


‘THE title page and index for the last completed vol- 

ume of Social Justice Review, Volume forty-two, is 
now in the press, and copies will be sent to all those who 
tegularly bind the back-volumes of our monthly. Any 
subscribers who desire to receive the index, and are not 
on our mailing list of those regularly receiving it are 
asked to notify the Bureau. 


To his expression of thanks for a parcel of books 
received from the Bureau, the Librarian of St. Mary’s 
Theological College, India, adds the following remarks: 


“Let me also thank you once more for the Social 
Justice Review which comes regularly to do its quiet 
work of training the social spirit of our students. In 
our Free India, the Social Question is a tremendous 
problem and our priests will have to contribute their 
share to the great task of making this country great 
and prosperous both spiritually and materially.” 


How poorly informed some of our newspaper writers 
are appears from the statement, recently published in 
one of the leading dailies in the country, that refugees 
furnished all the labor needed by German industry. 
Aside from other conditions unfavorable to the em- 
ployment of refugees there is the fact that it was nec- 
essary to distribute these unfortunate people into parts 
of the country where there is no opportunity for em- 
ployment. 


Writing from a town in Bavaria, the village priest 
explains the reason for his endorsement of the petition 
of a family of refugees addressed to the Bureau. From 
his statement it appears that these people are in dire 
need, “‘because it is absolutely impossible for the thus- 
band to find work; he resides in an isolated village 
while, on the other hand, it is impossible for him to 
find another habitation nearer to a city, because of the 
existing housing shortage. The dole, which the family 
receives at this time, is very meager.’ Therefore, the 


1 ; req Family B. is d and re 1ended. 
“May Day program sponsored by the Clinton County request of the Family B. is approved and recommende 


From the beginning of the CV Library special effort 
have been made to obtain newspaper files or even 
single volumes of dailies and weeklies published by our 
people in pioneer days. To be the guardian of publica- 
tions of this kind printed on paper stock produced from 

- ground wood it is no pleasant task, because it is next 
to impossible to prevent disintegration. 

In recent years the micro-filming of newspapers has 
come to the aid of librarians and this method of pre- 


- serving historical records is being used more and more. 


The Library Bureau reports that its photographic records 
division has been retained by the Emporia Public Li- 
brary to photograph all of its newspaper files. More- 
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ever, the Bethel College historical records and archives 
are also to be photographed and micro-filmed. 

It is highly desirable that the contents of the news- 
papers in our Library of German Americana should be- 
fore long be safeguarded (for the future) in the same 
manner. 


“E enjoyed the April issue of S/R particularly,” writes 
a professor in the University of a middle western 
State. “It presents an unusual range of interest from 
Frederick II (of Sicily) to American Gypsies, and every 
installment of Father Plassmeyet’s reminiscences of the 
propagandistic pressure exerted on people during the 
First World War is a source of merriment.”’ 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
¥ Central Bureau of the Ge 


- Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
‘ St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $6,205.85; St. Mary’s Unit Nc= 


WU, Ft. Worth, Tex., $1.50; Rochester Branch NCWU, — 
N. Y., $5; Estate ‘Rev. L. Puffer, Mo., $2.50;St. Boni- 
face Parish, Ft. Smith, Ark., $5; Holy Name Soc., Holy 
‘Ghost Parish, St. Louis, $5; Ch. Ruppert, Calif., $2; M. 
‘Bubick, N. Y., $10; N. N., Kansas, $50; Rev. Raymond 
Basel, OSB, Minn., $1; N. N., Indiana, $1; School Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame, St. Louis, $1.20; Sundry Minor 
items, 73c; P. Mohr, Kansas, $5; Total to and including 
May 17, 1950, $6,295.78. egies : 


Christmas Collection 

Previously reported: $4,017.96; L. N. Schneider, Mo., 
$1.45; Mrs. Emma Dietz-Stecher, N. Y., $5; J. X..Doug- 
lass, Pa., $2; Mrs. M. Meier, IIl., $1; Senior Holy Name~ 
‘Soc., Coplay, Pa., $5; St. George’s Church, Herman, 
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- RISS, Mo.; “The Wh 


Ill., $60; W. Feist, Canada, $10; N. N., K 
Mrs. A. Althoff, Wisc., $1; N. N., Indiana, 
Income, $50; Total to and including Ma 
$8,526.74. ’ 


Contributions to the CV 


General Library 


of the Army, Navy, and Air Force.—Revenue 
of 1950.—Hearings before the Committee o 

Means House of Representati Ei 
gress, Second Session, Volum i 
Agricultural Statistics 1949, 
of Agriculture, Washington, 
sis of the Tax Status of Far 
ton, 1950. Minerals Yearbo 


Eighth Annual Report a 
Electric—_W M. POHL, M ; 
a Century of African Mission, 
book-Newspaper clippings 
and subsequent year 


Chicago, 1949.—STAND. 
Technical Publications 194’ 
LRN GO BONG Ea 

Milwaukee: 1949 Annu 
Vincent de Paul, Milwa 


Mo., $1; Total to and including May 17, 1950, $4,033.41. pyaqs 


“ Chaplains’ Aid Fund rie E 
Previously reported: $251.82; Penny collection, St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $3.20; CWU 
.of New York, Inc., N. Y., $25; Total to and including 
May 17, 1950, $280.02. antegm z 
«St. Elizabeth Settlement = 
Previously reported: $21,414.70; Greater St. 
Community Chest, $1000; Miss A. ‘Grob, Tex., $5; From 
children attending, $946.02; Total to and including May 
thy AO SASL Oe 


European Relief a Se oe ey 


: Previously repo 
ily, Mo., $10; E 


Louis 


